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BREAD AND BUTTER? 

Under the combined motives of patriot- 
ism and economy many people have taken 
to synthetic butters who hitherto have re- 
fused to taste of anything other than that 
prepared from the fluid extract of Vacca. 
But dietary habits are hard to break so 
it is usuaily necessary to resort to camou- 
flage in introducing a new food. After the 
housewife has been won over the conserva- 
tism of the servant has still to be sur- 
mounted. In one case I know of the at- 
tempted introduction of margarine into 
the household caused the cook to leave. She 
had never worked in a family where they 
did such thing and she wasn’t going to, so 
there. The mistress accepted her resigna- 
tion and got another girl to whom she 
carefully explained that margarine was a 
pure vegetable compound, free from the 
tuberculosis germs that sometimes come in 
butter and considerably cheaper. The new 
cook listened attentively and said “yes m’m.” 
Henceforth margarine was duly served at 
the dinner table but when the bills came 
in the mistress discovered that her cook 
had been buying gilt-edged butter at 55 
cents a pound for her own eating in the 
kitchen. 

Another lady had been using margarine 
for some time but being afraid of the dis- 
approval of her housemaids she used to buy 
it herself. One day when she was gone the 
supply ran out and butter of the old-fash- 
ioned sort was ordered from the grocery. 
But when the mistress of the house re- 
turned she found the family complaining 
that the butter was nothing like so good as 
it had been in past weeks. 

A professor of chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Atlantis suggested to his wife some 
months ago that she try one of these new 
butter substitutes which he had analyzed 
and found to be satisfactory. She did not 
receive the suggestion enthusiastically and 
never referred to the subject again, so the 
other day he made up his mind to trick her 
into trying it. He bought a pound of mar- 
garine and stole some annatto to color it. 
I should explain that he is ordinarily an 
honest man and never steals unless he has 
to. This time he had to for the laws of 
the state forbid the grocer to sell or give 
away any coloring matter with margarine 
but he keeps a box of annatto capsules on 
the counter and if customers help them- 
selves he never calls a policeman. 

Well, the chemist came home while his 
wife was working with the other ladies of 
the faculty at Red Cross supplies and tak- 
ing out the pat of butter from the icebox 
he tinted and salted and shaped the mar- 
garine till it looked and tasted just like 
what was in the butter dish. 

That evening he watched his wife nar- 
rowly as she buttered her bread and pota- 
toes but she did not seem to notice the dif- 
ference. When dinner was over he asked 
her if she noticed anything peculiar about 
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the butter. She said she did not. Then his 
supprest laughter burst out and he said: 
“That’s margarine you’ve been eating!” “I 
know it,” his wife replied calmly. “We've 
had nothing else in the house for the last 
three weeks.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Ezra PounpD—It rests me to converse 
with beautiful women. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—I represent mon- 
archy by the grace of God. 


ELIzABETH MALcoLM—The private sol- 
dier is the glory of democracy’s army. 

Prima Donna Gatii-CurcI—One must 
be clothed and for that reason I am clothed. 

Buty SunpAy—Imagine a_ baseball 
game without an umpire. Good night. 


SENATOR OLLIE JAMES—Let me plead 
with all Americans to not shake the rope. 


Rev. W. T. McEtveeEn—The only qual- 
ity common to all humanity is inequality. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS—-I have always 
found my countryman fairminded and just. 


GeRALD STANLEY LEE—A good deal of 
white paper helps people to notice an idea. 


Ep. HowE—I do not know a great deal, 


but I can usually tell when my hair needs 
cutting. 


RAILROAD PRESIDENT E. P. RieLtey— 
The main thing is to marry a girl with good 
common sense. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT—I don’t believe in 
going to war at all if you can help it, but 
if you go to war—go to war. 


GOVERNOR SENIOR BAMBERGER—We do 
not know how long the war will last, but 
it must continue until it ends right. 

‘THEODORE P. SHonts—The greatest re- 
sponsibility in the world for the safety of 
human lives is assumed by the subway. 

A. J, HEMPHILL—If we win this war we 
must realize that a slacker dollar is on a 
par with a draft dodger or a shirker of 
work. 

Roy K. Moutton—This seems to be a 
closed season for Mexican generals. I 
haven’t heard of one being shot for three 
months. 

Herrk OssporN—What a foolish carica- 
ture the agitation of our enemies has made 
out of the picture of the German Crown 
Prince! ; 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL — I have 
never been able to dispute that constitution- 
ally and legally the South had its right to 
secede. 

GENERAL Focn—Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
Don’t lose even half a minute. If you do 
your utmost you will make the right kind 
of victory sure, and you will hasten it. 

PRESIDENT WiLsON—Every sign of these 
terrible days of war and _ revolutionary 
change bids us search our hearts thru and 
thru and make them ready for the birth of 
a new day. 


Ex-PRESMENT CHARLES W. Exior—In 
all the European countries which are now 
united against Germany many traces of 
the feudal system survive which stir in the 
American people sometimes amusement or 
scorn and sometimes wrath. 


MontTacvuE Griass—Next to driving 4 
four horse coach down Fifth Avenue in the 
afternoon rush hours with a fellow playing 
a New Year’s Eve horn on the back of the 
roof, holding a box at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is the highest grade form of 
publicity that exists. 
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THE ANSWER 


ITH clear vision and splendid vigor the Presi- 

dent has given America’s answer to the great 

German offensive in the West and the devilish 

machinations of German conquest in the East. 
He makes the distinction vivid between “the ideals of justice 
and humanity and liberty, the principle of the free self- 
determination of nations, upon which all the modern world 
insists,” and the German “ideals of power, . . . the prin- 
ciple that the strong must rule the weak, that: trade must 
follow the flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome 
it or not, that the peoples of the world are to be made sub- 
ject to the patronage and overlordship of those who have 
the power to enforce it.” 

This is the conflict in which the world is now unmistak- 
ably engaged. In such a conflict there is but one choice that 
we the free people of the United States can make. The 
choice shall be made plain in “the utter sacrifice and self- 
forgetfulness with which we shall give all that we love and 
all that we have to redeem the world and make it fit for 
free men like ourselves to live in.” 

It has taken a long time for the American people to be 
convinced beyond the peradventure of a doubt that “the 
issues that hang upon the outcome” of the stupendous 
struggle go so deep as this. We have been slow indeed to 
admit, to ourselves and to the world, that the contest is 
between justice and dominion. We have been reluctant to 
believe that the German leaders were seeking “the execu- 


THE DUTIES OF 


' , he hear much today about the rights of the little 
nations, and rightly so, for in such a lawless com- 
munity as our planet the weak can find neither 

safety from attack nor redress for injury except by the 


favor of those who are at once powerful and good natured. 
But too frequently the nationalist assumes that whereas the 
Great Powers have both rights and duties the minor na- 
tionalities have rights only and are at liberty to pursue 
their immediate interests without any regard to the effect 
of their actions upon the rest of the world. This is unjust 
and even demoralizing, for moral irresponsibility and “sa- 
cred egotism” are as bad for Poland as for Germany, for 
Ireland as for Britain. 

Of course it would be unjust to expect the European 
neutrals to court the fate of Belgium or Rumania by plung- 
ing into the war either to avenge the murder of their citi- 
zens on the high seas or from motives of sympathy with 
the righteous cause of the Entente Allies. Only the Great 
Powers have the moral duty to assume the crusaders’ armor; 
the little nations do their share if they keep peace and neu- 
trality within their own frontiers. But we must at least 
insist that they do not give active aid and comfort to the 
enemies of humanity in pursuit of their own narrow na- 
tional aims. 

Agents of Bulgaria, Lithuania, the Ukraine and other long 
oppressed peoples have a deplorable habit of taking for 
granted the right to throw their strength to the highest 
bidder regardless of the purposes for which that strength 
may be used. One of these nations, at least, made the fatal, 
selfish choice with most disastrous results. Bulgaria stood 
high in the esteem of the friends of nationality when the 
Great War opened. In both England and the United States 
she was widely regarded as the most progressive and enlight- 
ened of the Balkan kingdoms, and she had a very real 
grievance in the fact that thousands of her nationals in 
Macedonia, Adrianople and the Dobrudja were still under 
alien rule. But Bulgaria traded the sympathy of the world 
for an alliance with the unspeakable Turk and a war of 
revenge against her Balkan neighbors; incidentally becom- 


tion of their own will upon the other nations of the world.” 
But we can no longer blind ourselves to the truth. The 
world must be free or it must be German. There is no 
middle ground. 

“Germany,” says the President with perfec* accuracy, 
“has once more said that force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of men, 
whether right as America conceives it or dominion as she 
conceives it shall determine the destinies of mankind.” 

America accepts the challenge. The American people will 
oppose to the diabolical force that the masters of Germany 
have proclaimed as the final arbiter of the destinies of the 
world the righteous force which is the champion of justice, 
of right and of humanity. “The majesty and might of our 
concerted power shall fill the thought and utterly defeat 
the force of those who flout and misprize what we honor 
and hold dear.” 

The President of the United States speaks the inmost 
heart of the American people when he voices the one re- 
sponse it is possible for them to make: “Force, force to the 
utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and tri- 
umphant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” 

“Our utmost sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men, and, 
if need be, all that we possess,” shall be thrown into the 
scales against the German pretensions to the mastery ot 
the world. 


LITTLE NATIONS 


ing the central link in the long chain of Berlin-Bagdad and 
thus strengthening the Central Powers, prolonging the 
Great War by years and endangering all the liberties of 
Europe. 

There appears to be some danger that the new-born na- 
tionalities in eastern Europe will make the same mistake 
as Bulgaria. None of them love Germany, but they may 
make “deals” with her, forgetting the wise maxim that 
those who sup with the Devil require long spoons. Finlani, 
distracted by civil war, invited the Germans in, and now 
cannot invite them out! Poland, Lithuania, the Baltic states 
and the Ukraine have at times forgotten idealism to play 
“practical politics,” balancing the world’s welfare against 
a few miles of unredeemed territory, only to find themselves 
all alike the catspaws of Kaiserism. They know now that 
they have little to hope from the Central Powers, but they 
should also be told that if the Allies are to continue to fight 
for their liberties (which is our present most righteous in- 
tention) there must be no more haggling with the common 
enemy at the expense of the common cause. 

Finally, a word as to Ireland. No national cause in human 
history has attracted more widespread sympathy than the 
Irish, and upon that sympathy has been built a mighty 
structure of reforms which at last is culminating in the 
shining promise of Home Rule. If Ireland remains loyal, 
not necessarily to Britain but to her own idealism, she will 
retain and increase that world friendship which has meant 
so much to her. But Ireland must beware of “Ourselves 
Alone.” The universal application of the Sinn Fein motto 
would mean the death of Ireland, for only the spirit of 
international altruism could prevent so small a nation from 
going under in the struggle for existence. If Ireland will 
remember her old debts of gratitude to France and to 
America she will not be forgotten by them, but if she sac- 
rifices the independence of France and the security of 
America to an ancient grudge against England she herself 
will be forgotten. 

The Golden Rule is the last word of political wisdom for 
all nations, great and small alike. 
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THE PEOPLE MUST KNOW 


ITHIN the last two or three months a great 

W change has been effected in the mind of the Amer- 

ican people upon the war and its significance. They 
were already loyal in their support of the Government and 
earnest in their determination that America should do its 
full part in pushing the conflict to a victorious end. But too 
much of their loyalty was the act of faith, as an incident 
will illustrate. 

One of the lecturers sent out by the National Security 
League had been explaining to a rural audience the causes 
of the war and the reasons for our own participation. In 
simple terms he had stated a large number of facts, avoid- 
ing argument and emotional appeal. At the close of the ad- 
dress an intelligent farmer made his way to the ‘platform 
and said: 

If we could have known these facts long ago our relation to 
this war would have made a different story. I was opposed to 
our going into it. I voted for President Wilson because I believed 
that he had kept us out of war. When he asked Congress to 
declare war and Congress acted upon his recommendation I was 
sorry, but I believed that the first principle of good Americanism 
is to accept the decision of the majority. I felt that I did not 
understand the matter, but I believed that Mr. Wilson and the 
Congress did, and I was willing loyally to follow and support 
them. I mean by this to say that I have’been for the war as an 
act of faith and not because I understood it. After listening to 
what you have said tonight I know that my whole attitude 
toward it will be different. I begin to understand it, and to know 
that we were right in going into it. It seems to me now that the 
most important work to be done is to put the facts before the 
people in a simple fashion, so that we shall all know, instead 
of merely believing, that we are doing the right thing. 

The incident is not unique. Everywhere speakers have 
discovered the same attitude of mind, and it is certain that 
the work of instruction and explanation which is now being 
carried on in every part of the country is of paramount 
importance. 

For this war is a crisis in the history of the human mind. 
It is a war for justice, democracy, humanity and the con- 
trol of the baser passions by intelligence. Democracy rests 
upon popular intelligence and knowledge. An autocracy 
rests upon unquestioning faith and obedience to the im- 
perial command. Ultimately the safety of our American 
political system and of all the ideals for which America, 
Great Britain, France and Italy are fighting is resolvable 
into factors of knowledge and understanding. The people— 
the whole people, the farmers, the workingmen, no less than 
the business and the professional men—must know all the 
more important facts about this war. Above all, the school 
children and the young people must know about it, and 
herein especially lies the immense importance of the work 
which the university professors under the direction of the 
Committee on Patriotism of the National Security League 
are now doing in giving their time to patriotic instruction. 

The reports which we have received show that everywhere 
the school and college audiences react enthusiastically to 
these addresses. They awaken at once to the true story of 
the American Revolution. They have read or been told, as 
their teachers and their text-books have presented the mat- 
ter, that the first great war in which this nation was born 
and baptized was supported by liberal-minded Englishmen 
like Burke and Fox and Pitt, but they have not quite 
grasped the fact that in reality it was not a conflict be- 
tween Englishmen living in these colonies and real English- 
men living in Great Britain, but was rather between real 
Englishmen on both sides of the Atlantic and Germans. It 
was a@ war against the stupidities and brutalities of a coarse 
and ignorant German King of England who couldn’t speak 
the English language, who, with the support of a selfish 
privileged class of Tories, not unlike the Junker gang of 
Prussia, was Teutonizing British politics. And when that 
precious crowd was unable to obtain enough English sol- 
diers to put down the American Revolution it resorted to 
hired Hessians, who were sent ovér here to commit atroci- 


ties, which they did in fact commit, of the same sort that 
their kindred have been committing in France and Belgium. 

Not less keen is the interest which the boys and girls 
show in the true story of the Franco-Prussian war, which, 
for more than a generation, the world believed was un- 
righteously begun by the French Emperor Louis Napoleon 
and the French army. The truth became known when Prince 
Bismarck, in a newspaper interview later confirmed and 


‘ expanded in his memoirs, confest that he planned and began 


that war by ingenious misrepresentation and lying, includ- 
ing the falsification of a telegram relating to the Prussian 
attempt to put Prince Leopold of the Hohenzollern royal 
family upon the throne of Spain. 

Keenest of all is the interest shown in the story of the 
Prussian plan to create a Mittel-Europa extending from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf and the endless acts of ag- 
gression, perfidy and arrogance with which preparations for 
its realization were carried on from 1895 to ‘1914; and in 
the history of Germany’s insolent behavior toward the 
United States, from the things that happened at Manila 
in 1898 when Admiral von Goetz told Commodore Dewey 
that in about fifteen years Germany would start a great 
war to take Paris, crush England, take New York and 
Washington and a billion dollars from the United States, 
and dispose in her own way of South America and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, down to the offer made by the German Gov- 
ernment after the war began, to hand over to Mexico a 
number of our southern states in exchange for Mexican 
support of Germany. 

These are only a few of the facts which every American 
should know about and which never fail to produce their 
effect when presented in a straightforward, quiet way to 
audiences of any description, young or old. 

The great task that lies before us today is to destroy, root 
and branch, the whole system of ideas, purposes and ways 
and means which constitute German militarism and German 
Kultur. It will not be enough to defeat Germany. The mon- 
strous organization of brutalities and falsehoods which has 
ruined Germany and desolated the world must, to use Presi- 
dent Wilson’s phrase, be laid in the dust. A long and costly 
struggle may be before us, and it is imperative that the 
whole people should know what it means, why we are com- 
mitted to it, and why as a civilized and Christian people 
we must see it thru to the end. 


THE DURABILITY OF CIVILIZATION 
Bere the Great War it was the fashion to regard 








our twentieth century civilization as a fragile piece 

of artistry, easily broken by any of a hundred pos- 

sible accidents and, when once broken, impossible to rebuild. 
Even the faintest rumor of war set a-trembling the balance 
of international credit upon which the industrial life of 
civilized nations depended, investors were ruined, factories 
closed and thousands of workingmen joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. If such were the effects of the shadow of war, 
what could be the result of war in actual fact? Surely noth- 
ing less than social collapse, hunger in the cities, the red 
flag, the guillotine and the bottomless pit! Nor was war the 
only peril hid in ambush along the highroad of progress. 
Periodic scares of the Imminent Failure of the Coal (or 
wheat, or oil, or nitrate) Supply; Race Suicide and the 
Rapid Multiplication of the Unfit; the Yellow Peril; the 
Social Revolution, and many another alarm from the in- 
crease in heart disease to the possible recurrence of the ice 
age were forced upon the attention of the reading public. 
Then, in 1914, the world began to.throw things at its own 
civilization. That delicate piece of eggshell china was hurled 
from its pedestal, buried under a shower of stones and 
stamped upon with all possible emphasis. More people were 
taken from productive industry than had, a few decades 
earlier, been engaged in it. More men were killed than in 
any previous war in history. More money was spent and 
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greater national debts accumulated than in any dozen other 
wars summed together. For nearly four years the most 
powerful and civilized nations in the world have bent every 
energy to wrecking the work of all the Christian centuries. 
Great mischief has, of course, been wrought. But the won- 
der is that so much is still left intact; the world stands like 
London after a Zeppelin raid, with a few noble structures 
in ruins but with streets still busy and the majority of 
buildings untouched. That France, Germany and Britain 
are still full of vitality is proved by the vigor of attack 
and counter-attack in Picardy. The industrial output of 
these nations, with every available man in the trenches or 
on lines of communication, has greatly increased with the 
war; and even the production of luxuries, the provision of 
amusement and the carrying on of scholarly research in the 
universities and learned periodicals has been but partly 
curtailed. No phase of what we term civilization has al- 
together disappeared, and while taxation has sapped many 
a large fortune there is some compensation for this in the 
higher scale of wages which the war has brought to mine 
and factory. 

Only in eastern Europe has social order succumbed to 
cannon shot. But the Balkans and Asiatic Turkey are lands 
where war has always existed even under the mask of peace 
and anarchy under the mask of law. Russia, it is true, has 
fallen in a few months from the position of one of the 
Great Powers (perhaps the greatest in potential strength) 
to a mere geographical expression, a formless prairie tor- 
mented with drifting tribal wars. But however darkly we 
may paint the present or the future of Russia we must do 
so with colors borrowed from the past. In spite of all its 
splendid possibilities, Russia was in fact still a barbaric 
state when it ventured the unequal contest with the com- 
pact military empires of Central Europe. A nation ruled 
by such as Rasputin and Stiirmer, where government ex- 
isted to repress education and public spirit, where treason 
was rewarded and patriotism viewed with suspicion, could 
expect no other fate in an exhausting war than the pitiless 
unmasking of its real self, and that is all that has happened 
to Russia. But where civilization has struck root in popular 
soil no earthquake shock has yet proved able to uproot it. 


NO MAN’S LAND 
six is one territory and one only on the surface of 
this terraqueous globe that has not yet been appro- 
priated by any nation. This country, twice as big as 
Belgium, contains vast deposits of magnetite equal to the 
best Swedish iron ore and of coal equal to the best Welsh, 
all within easy access from good harbors, and only a few 
days’ steam from European ports. 

We are accordingly not surprized to hear that Germany 
lays claim to this terra nullius and is driving in that direc- 
tion as fast as she can. These are the stepping stones in her 
northward drive: Kurland, Livland, Esthland, Aland, Fin- 
land, Lapland—then comes the jumping off place and if she 
makes the jump she will land in Spitsbergen. (Always spell 
it with an s, the Dutch way. If you spell it with a z you tend 
to substantiate the German claim to it.) In this Drang nach 
Norden the Germans have already taken five of the steps, 
but are now held up in Lapland by a curious combination of 
Russian Bolsheviki, Finnish Red Guards, British blue- 
jackets and American engineers, serving under a commis- 
sion from Trotzky to defend the freedom of the Arctic 
Ocean against a joint force of Finnish White Guards, ex- 
Russian soldiers and German artillerymen. We expect any 
day to hear that the Spitsbergeners have declared them- 
selves a free and independent nation and humbly beseech 
the Kaiser to send one of his sons or at least one of his 
wife’s relations to rule over them. The fact that there are 
no Spitsbergeners except summer boarders who come to the 
archipelago after fish, scenery, or coal would not preclude 
such a declaration. 


The reason why Spitsbergen has remained uninhabited 

for three hundred years since its discovery is because no- 
body could be induced to live there. Even the shipload of 
convicts once taken there for settlement struck at the sight 
of its desolate mountains and declared that they had rather 
go home and be hanged. The Dutch may claim it by right 
of discovery in 1596. But the British claim it by-right of 
utilization as a whaling station after its rediscovery by 
Henry Hudson. (Don’t spell it “Hendrik” or you will con- 
firm the Dutch claim. He was flying the Dutch flag when 
he discovered New York City, but the English flag when he 
discovered Spitsbergen.) If you will take down your Hak- 
luyt’s “Voyages” you will find that these islands fell within 
the scope of the charter granted in 1555 by King Philip 
and Queen Mary to the “Marchants adventurers” who, as 
the document states: 
Have at their owne adventure, costs and charges, provided. 
rigged, and tackled certaine ships, pinnesses, and other meete 
vessels, and the same furnished with all things necessary have 
advanced and set forward, for to discover, descrie, and finde Lles. 
landes, territories, Dominions, and Seignoiries unknowen, and by 
our subjects before this not commonly by sea frequented, which 
by the sufferance and grace of Almightie God, it shall chaunce 
them sailing Northwards, Northeastwards, and Northwestwards. 
or any partes thereof, in that race or course which other Chris- 
tian Monarches (being with us in league and amitie) have not 
heeretofore by Seas traffiqued, haunted, or frequented, to finde 
and attaine by their said adventure, as well for the glorie of 
God, as for the illustrating of our honour and dignitie royall, in 
the increase of the revenues of our Crowne, and generall wealth 
of this and other Realmes and Dominions, and of our subjects 
of the same. . 

The Merchant Adventurers of the Muscovy Company who 
laid the foundation of the Anglo-Russian commerce, con- 
tinued ever since, received a monopoly of the Spitsbergen 
fisheries and in 1914 the islands were annexed under the 
name of “King James his Newland.” But the Dutch name 
and the Dutch claim have not been shaken off, and there are 
other claimants also; Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Russian. America, too, might file a claim, for the Arctic 
Coal Company spent more than $2,500,000 developing the 
coal fields, but it appears that their plant and interests were 
sold in 1915 to a syndicate of Norwegian banks. A Russian 
company working a Spitsbergen claim for several years 
had been promised a subsidy of $2,500,000 by the old Rus- 
sian Government but, of course, the Revolution spoiled that 
and it seems that Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk signed away all 
Russian rights over Spitsbergen to Germany, which is now 
trying to foreclose on the property. 

A year ago the Royal Geographical Society presented a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
calling attention to the mineral wealth of Spitsbergen and 
presenting evidence to prove that “Great Britain has an 
undoubted historical claim superior to that of any other 
nation to sovereignty over the islands, or at least over 
the most important of them.” But Mr. Balfour replied thru 
his secretary that he was too busy to attend to such tri- 
fles just now—or words to that effect. Unfortunately the 
German Foreign Office seems to have plenty of time to 
attend to trifles like this—with possibly a potential value 
equal to Alsace-Lorraine—and it has cast some legal cords 
over the archipelago that may be hard to untie, unless of 
course all the Gordian knots are cut with the sword on the 
plains of Picardy. 


And now the Laplanders have held a national convention an 
demand “a place in the sun.” They must refer to the midnight 
sun. 


“Prohibition will not prevent drunkenness.” Well, neither the 
sixth commandment nor the “statute in such cases made an! 
provided” prevents murder. But they both help. 


The man who runs the Kaiser’s car is not a chauffeur but 
schoffér. Since the Kaiser can’t drive the British out of France 
he is determined to drive the French out of German. 
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Baltimore, Md., April 6. 

FELLOW CITIZENS—This is the anniver- 
sary of our acceptance of Germany’s chal- 
lenge to fight for our right to live and be 
free, and for the sacred rights of freemen 
everywhere. The nation is awake. There is 
no need to call to it. We know what the 
war must cost, our utmost sacrifice, the 
lives of our fittest men, and, if need be, all 
that we possess. 

The loan we are met to discuss is one 
of the least parts of what we are called 
upon to give and to do, tho in itself impera- 
tive. The people of the whole country are 
alive to the necessity of it, and are ready 
to lend to the utmost, even where it in- 
volves a sharp skimping and daily sacrifice 
to lend out of meager earnings. They will 
look with reprobation and contempt upon 
those who can and will not, upon those who 
demand a higher rate of interest, upon 
those who think of it as a mere commercial 
transaction. 

I have not come, therefore, to urge 
the loan. I have come only to give 
you, if I can, a more vivid conception of 
what it is for. 

The reasons for this Great War, the rea- 
son why it had to come, the need to fight 
it thru, and the issues that hang upon its 
outcome, are more clearly disclosed now 
than ever before. It is easy to see just 
what this particular loan means, because 
the cause we are fighting for stands more 
sharply revealed than at any previous crisis 
of the momentous struggle. The man who 
knows least can now see plainly how the 
cause of justice stands, and what the im- 
perishable thing he is asked to invest in is. 
Men in America may be more sure than 
they ever were before that the cause is their 
own, and that, if it should be lost, their 
own great nation’s place and mission in 
the world would be lost with it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow country- 
men, that at no stage of this terrible busi- 
ness have I judged the purposes of Ger- 
many intemperately. I should be ashamed 
in the presence of affairs so grave, so fraught 
with the destinies of mankind thruout all 
the world, to speak with truculence, to use 
the weak language of hatred or vindictive 
purpose. 

We must judge as we would be 
judged. I have sought to learn the objects 
Germany has in this war from the mouths 
of her own spokesmen, and to deal as 
frankly with them as I wished them to deal 
with me. I have laid bare our own ideals, 
our Own purposes, without reserve or 
doubtful phrase, and have asked them to 
say as plainly what it is that they seek. 


E have ourselves proposed no injustice, 
no aggression. We are ready, whenever 
‘he final reckoning is made, to be just to the 
‘Terman people, to deal fairly with the Ger- 
nan power, as with all others. There can 
‘e no difference between peoples in the final 
\dgment, if it is indeed to be a righteous 
idgment. To propose anything but justice, 
even-handed and dispassionate justice, to 
‘;ermany at any time, whatever the out- 
‘ome of the war, would be to renounce and 
‘shonor our own cause, for we ask noth- 
g that we are not willing to accord. 


It has been with this thought that I 
have sought to learn from those who spoke 
for Germany whether it was justice or do- 
minion and the execution of their own will 
upon the other nations of the world that 
the German leaders were seeking. They 
have answered—answered in unmistakable 
terms. ‘They have avowed that it was not 
justice, but dominion and the unhindered 
execution of their own will. The avowal has 
not come from Germany’s_ statesmen. 
It has come from her military leaders, 
who are her real rulers. Her statesmen have 
said that they wished peace, and were 
ready to discuss its terms whenever their 
opponents were willing to sit down at the 
conference table with them. Her present 
Chancellor has said—in indefinite and un- 
certain terms, indeed, and in phrases that 
often seem to deny their own meaning, but 
with as much plainness as he thought pru- 
dent—that he believed that peace should 
be based upon the principles which we had 
declared would be our own in the final set- 
tlement. 


T Brest-Litovsk her civilian delegates 
spoke in similar terms; professed their 
desire to conclude a fair peace and accord to 
the peoples with whose fortunes they were 
dealing the right to choose their own alle- 
giances. But action accompanied and fol- 
lowed the profession. Their military mas- 
ters, the men who act for Germany and 
exhibit her purpose in execution, proclaimed 
a very different conclusion. We cannot 
mistake what they have done—in Russia, 
in Finland, in the Ukraine, in Rumania. 
The real test of their justice and fair play 
has come. From this we may judge the rest. 
They are enjoying in Russia a cheap tri- 
umph in which no brave or gallant nation 
can long take pride. A great people, help- 
less by their own act, lies for the time at 
their mercy. Their fair professions are for- 
gotten. They nowhere set up justice, but 
everywhere impose their power and exploit 
everything for their own use and aggran- 
dizement, and the peoples of conquered 
provinces are invited to be free under their 
dominion ! 

Are we not justified in believing that 
they would do the same things at their 
western front if they were not there face 
to face with armies whom even their count- 
less divisions cannot overcome? If, when 
they have felt their check to be final, they 
should propose favorable and equitable 
terms with regard to Belgium and France 


and Italy, could they blame us if we con-* 


cluded that they did so only to assure them- 
selves of a free hand in Russia and the 
Fast? 

Their purpose is, undoubtedly, to make 
all the Slavic peoples, all the free and am- 
bitious nations of the Baltic Peninsula, all 
the lands that Turkey has dominated and 
misruled, subject to their will and ambition, 
and build upon that dominion an empire of 
force upon which they fancy that they can 
then erect an empire of gain and commer- 
cial supremacy—an empire as hostile to the 
Americas as to the Europe which it will 
overawe—an empire which will ultimately 
master Persia, India, and the peoples of 
the Far East. 


In such a program our ideals, the ideals 
of justice and humanity and liberty, the 
principle of the free self-determination of 
nations, upon which all the modern world 
insists, can play no part. They are rejected 
for the ideals of power, for the principle 
that the strong must rule the weak, that 
trade must follow the flag, whether those 
to whom it is taken welcome it or not, that 
the peoples of the world are to be made 
subject to the patronage and overlordship 
of those who have the power to enforce 
it. 

That program once carried out, America 
and all who care or dare to stand with her 
must arm and prepare themselves to con- 
test the mastery of the world—a mastery 
in which the rights of common men, the 
rights of women and of all who are weak, 
must for the time being be trodden under- 
foot and disregarded and the old, age-long 
struggle for freedom and right begin again 
at its beginning. Everything that America 
has lived for and loved and grown great to 
vindicate and bring to a glorious realiza- 
tion will. have fallen in utter ruin and the 
gates of mercy once more pitilessly shut 
upon mankind! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible ; 
and yet is not that what the whole 
course and action of the German armies 
has meant wherever they have moved? I 
do not wish, even in this moment of utter 
disillusionment, to judge harshly or un- 
righteously. I judge only what the Ger- 
man arms have accomplished with unpity- 
ing thoroness thruout every fair region they 
have touched. 


HAT, then, are we to do? For myself, I 

am ready, ready still, ready even now, 
to discuss a fair and just and honest peace 
at any time that it is sincerely purposed— 
a peace in which the strong and the weak 
shall fare alike. But the answer, when I 
proposed such a peace, came from the Ger- 
man commanders in Russia and I cannot 
mistake the meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you 
accept it. All the world shall know that 
you accept it. It shall appear in the utter 
sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with which 
we shall give all that we love and all that 
we have to redeem the world and make it 
fit for free men like ourselves to live in. 
This now is the meaning of all that we do. 
Let everything that we say, my fellow-coun- 
trymen, everything that we henceforth plan 
and accomplish, ring true to this response 
till the majesty and might of our concerted 
power shall fill the thought and utterly 
defeat the force of those who flout and mis- 
prize what we honor and hold dear. 

Germany has once more said that force, 
and force alone, shall decide whether justice 
and peace shall reign in the affairs of men, 
whether right as America conceives it or 
dominion as she conceives it shall determine 
the destinies of mankind. There is, there- 
fore, but one response possible for us: 
Force, force to the utmost, force without 
stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of 
the world and cast every selfish dominion 
down in the dust. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The great German of- 
fensive that started on 
March 21 has now com- 
pleted its third week. During the first 
week it made amazing progress, owing, 
as we now know, to the failure of Gen- 
eral Gough’s forces to hold the bend 
in the Somme River opposite St. Quen- 
tin. This defection, which might have 
proved fatal, was remedied by the 
rapid extension of the French left, 
which closed the gap by making con- 
nection with the British right before 
Amiens. The British left at Arras held 
firm, and with this point as a hinge 
the right or southern end of the forty- 
mile line swung back to the point 
about ten miles east of Amiens, where 
it joined with the extended French 
front. 

At the juncture before Amiens the 
Germans directed their main attack 
during the second week, but, exhaust- 
ed as they were by their rapid advance 
of thirty-five miles in the first week, 
they were not able to make any im- 
portant gains. The villages in forks of 
the Somme, the Avre and the Luce 
where these three rivers run together 
southeast of Amiens changed hands 
rapidly for a few days, with no per- 
manent advantage to either. Now the 
Germans have brought up their trench 
mortars and other heavy artillery, so 
we may expect another attempt to 
drive the point of their wedge into 
Amiens. Even without a further ad- 
vance they can bombard the city and 
the railroad leading from Amiens to 
Paris, for it is only five miles from the 
German front. 

Foiled then, at least temporarily, in 
their effort to drive ahead the point 
of their wedge, the Germans set them- 
selves to widen it. A vigorous attack 
on Arras proved a costly failure. At- 
tempts to break the British between 
Arras and Amiens at various points, 
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THE GREAT WAR 


April 5—Japanese and British land at 
Vladivostok. Third Liberty Loan 
launched. 

April 6—Germans renew attack before 
Amiens. Germans take Kharkov, 
Russia. 

April 7—Germans drive back French 
to Ailette River, taking 2000 prison- 
ers. American marines landed at 
Vladivostok. 

April 8—German raid on American 
sector at Toul. Bolo Pasha reprieved 
to secure confession. 

April 9—Germans launch attack 
against Portuguese front at Neuve 
Chapelle. Lloyd George introduces 
= to extend draft and include Ire- 
and. 

April 10—Germans advance two miles 
on north of Armentiéres and five 
miles on south. First American in- 
fantry appears on Somme. 

April 11—Armentié@res and PEstaires 
evacuated by British. Bessarabia 
votes for union with Rumania. 
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Bucquoy, Albert, Dernancourt and 
Hamel, were fruitless. So in the third 
week of their offensive the Germans 
inaugurated movements against the 
Portuguese at Neuve Chapelle on their 
right and against the French at 
Couchy on their left. 


: Field Marshal Hinden- 
—— burg is trying out on the 

western front the strat- 
egy that on the Russian side gave him 
his reputation, and has been called by 
the German military critics, “Hinden- 
burg’s castle,” from its resemblance to 
the chess move of that name. It consists 
in a sudden shift of troops behind the 
front and opening a new attack at some 
distance to the right or left. So now 
when attention was concentrated upon 
the Somme theater and the public was 
speculating as to whether he intended 
to strike at Amiens or Paris, a new of- 
fensive opens out at Neuve Chapelle 
fifty-five miles to the north of the 
Amiens sector. 

This is, like the Somme, a famous 
battlefield, the scene of the heroic stand 
of the Canadians at Festubert and the 
disastrous British charge at Neuve 
Chapelle three years ago. Here a Por- 
tuguese division was stationed, which 
may explain why it was selected as the 
point of attack, for the enemy is deter- 
mined to take advantage of whatever 
lack of coérdination as is inevitable at 
the junction of alien forces. 

The battle opened early on the morn- 
ing of April 9 with a bombardment more 
severe than any yet seen on the Somme. 
The German shells fell upon the vil- 
lages, roads and railroads for miles in 
the rear. At 5:15 the barrage fire was 
lifted to the second line and the Ger- 
mans took the first row of Portuguese 
trenches. At 7 a. m. the barrage was 
lifted again to allow the Germans to 
charge the second line. By noon the 
enemy had advanced three miles and by 
night they had crost the Lys River four 
miles from the front. South of Neuve 
Chapelle four German divisions at- 
tacked Givenchy, held by the British 
Fifty-fifth Division. Twice the town 
was lost, but twice it was regained by 
bayonet and bomb. 

After the Portuguese had been driven 
back between Neuve Chapelle and Ar- 
mentiéres the Germans launched an at- 
tack against the British line between 
Armentiéres and Ypres. Here they at- 
tacked the famous Messines Ridge and 
Ploegsteert Wood. Penetrating three 
miles to the westward brought them 
to the rear of Armentiéres on the north 
as they already were on the south, so 
that town, demolished by the bombard- 
ment and rendered uninhabitable by gas, 
was abandoned by the British. Sixty 
thousand gas shells were used in this 
attack. Arras, which lies between the 
new offensive and the old, has been 
evacuated by its civil population. 


L ’ In his speech 
loyd George’s Account o> Benita. 


of the Battle ment intro- 


ducing a bill for the increase of the 
man power, Premier Lloyd George be- 
gan by saying: 

We have now entered the most critical 
phase of this terrible war. There is a lull 
in the storm, but the hurricane is not over. 
Doubtless we must expect more fierce out- 
breaks, and ere it is finally exhausted there 
will be many more. 

The fate of the empire, the fate of 
Europe and the fate of liberty thruout the 
world may depend on the success with 
which the very last of these attacks is re- 
sisted and countered. 


Up to the end of 1917, the Premier 
stated, the Germans’ combatant strength 
in France was as two to the Allies’ 
three, but owing to the collapse of Rus- 
sia and the support of certain Austrian 
troops, the German infantry on the 
western front was brought up to a 
strength approximately, tho not quite 
equal to the strength of the Allied 
infantry. The Germans- were slightly 
inferior in artillery and considerably 
inferior in cavalry and aircraft. The 
time, strength and place of the German 
offensive was forecast with remarkable 
prevision by the General War Council 
at Versailles. Sir Henry Wilson, Chief 
of the Imperial Staff, came to the con- 
clusion in January that the attack would 
come south of Arras, that it would be 
an attack on the widest front yet as- 
sailed, that the Germans would accu- 
mulate ninety-five divisions and would 
throw the whole of their resources into 
breaking the British line at that point, 
and that the objective would be the 
capture of Amiens and the severance of 
the British and French forces, and that 
the Germans might possibly succeed in 
penetrating the British line to the ex- 
tent of half the distance of the front 
attacked. These predictions have been 
verified in almost every detail. The ac- 
tual number of divisions employed by 
the Germans was ninety-seven and they 
advanced between twenty-five and 
thirty-five miles. 

The enemy was greatly favored by 
the weather. The ground was dry and 
solid, and yet the mist so great that the 
Germans actually in some parts ap- 
proached within a few yards of the 
front line before any one knew of their 
approach, so the cross fire of machine 
guns and artillery depended upon for 
the defense of the line was not avail- 
able. The success of the German ad- 
vance was due to the retirement of the 
Fifth Army and its failure to hold the 
line of the Somme or even to destroy 
the bridges behind them. General 

Gough, who commanded the Fifth 
Army, has been recalled in consequence, 
but it would be unfair to censure him 
until the circumstances are cleared up 
by the military inquiry. The Third 
Army under General Byng held the 
northern part of the line stoutly and 
the gap, which at one time threatened 
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THE GERMAN SALIENT 


The effort of the Germans was to drive a wedge 

m the French and British forces and 

reach the sea by way of the Somme. Checked 

in their attempt to gain Amiens they have 

started a drive on the Oise toward Paris and 

at Neuve Chapelle, Armentiéres and Givenchy 
toward the Channel. 


to let the Germans thru to Calais, was 
filled in by the French from the south. 

Thus the German offensive failed in 
its main object, but “The enemy has 
captured valuable ground which is too 
near Amiens for comfort or security, 
and he has succeeded for the time being 
in crippling one of our great armies.” 
The statements made by the enemy, as 
to the number of guns and machine 


‘ guns captured and prisoners taken, are 


very considerably exaggerated. The 
losses of the battle roughly represent 
the relative strength of the combatants 
on both sides. There is an ample reserve 
of munitions in Great Britain and 
France. Reinforcements were rushed 
over as quickly as possible to fill up the 
gap in the British army. “No such large 
numbers of men ever passed across the 
Channel in so short a time.” There have 
been raised in Great Britain for mili- 
tary and naval purposes “very nearly 
six million men.” It will be necessary, 
however, to increase very materially the 
number of men available. for military 
service. All boys over eighteen who have 
had six months’ training are being sent 
over to France. Seven per cent of the 
men between forty-two and fifty may 
be called out and in some cases the age 
limit raised to fifty-five. More men must 
be withdrawn from industries and civil 
service, the age limit must be raised, 
and conscription applied to Ireland. 
The Germans, besides their reinforce- 
ments from Russia, will have a new 
force of five hundred and fifty thousand 
efficient young men, aged eighteen and 
one-half, to be thrown into the battle 
line. 

Premier Lloyd George pays a high 
tribute to President Wilson for agree- 
ing to send the American troops wher- 
ever they were most needed, instead of 
insisting upon keeping them in a sep- 
arate unit. He states, however, that this 
idea does not emanate from General 
Pershing or President Wilson, but was 





proposed by Mr. Balfour and himself 
in a conversation with Mr. Baker, and 
then submitted by Earl Reading to 
President Wilson. 


The most sensational 
point of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech was the 
announcement that the new conscrip- 
tion measure would be applied to Ire- 
land the same as to Great Britain. As 
he came to the passage “When an 
emergency has arisen which makes it 
necessary to put men of fifty and boys 
of eighteen into the army in the fight 
for liberty and independence” he was 
interrupted by Joseph Devlin with the 
remark, “And for nationalities.” The 
Premier continued, “Especially, as I am 
reminded, the fight for liberty and in- 
dependence and for nationalities, I am 
perfectly certain that it is not possible 
to justify any longer the exclusion of 
Ireland.” Here John Dillon interrupted 
with the remark, “You will not get any 
men from Ireland by compulsion, not a 
man.” 

Mr. Lloyd George continued that no 
home rule proposal ever submitted pro- 
posed to deny the Imperial Parliament 
the power of dealing with all ques- 
tions in relation to the army and navy. 
The quarrel in which we are engaged 
is just as much Irish as English and 
the Irish parties at the beginning of the 
war declared their intention to support 
it. He explained that there had been 
no register completed in Ireland and it 
would take some weeks before active 
enrollment begins. This aroused an 
uproar, the Irish members shouting 
“Tt will never begin,” “You come across 
and take us,” and “It is a declaration 
of war against Ireland.” Joseph Devlin, 
Nationalist member from West Belfast, 
tried to move that the House report 
progress until the report of the Irish 
convention was presented. This aroused 
a storm of protest but Mr. Devlin 
shouted, “You cannot howl me down. I 
won’t sit down. You may try Prussian 
methods in Ireland, but you won’t try 
them on me.” John Dillon, successor of 
the late John Redmond as leader of the 
Nationalists, said “If Irish liberty were 
at stake, I would not hesitate to sup- 
port that policy. I never challenged the 
justice of war. I don’t challenge it 
now.” Mr. Devlin’s motion was defeatéd 
by a vote of 323 to 80. 

It is understood that the report of 
the Irish convention which had its first 
session on July 25 is now ready to be 
acted upon by Parliament. The intro- 
duction of two such controversial bills 
at the same time make it possible that 
a compromise may be arranged by 
which the Irish will consent to conscrip- 
tion as the price of home rule. 

The opposition to conscription is not 
confined to the Sinn Feiners. The Irish 
Catholic bishops meeting at Dublin 
passed unanimously a vote of protest 
against conscription which they said 
would be “a fatal mistake surpassing 
the worst blunder of the last four 
years.” The corporation of the city of 
Dublin by a vote of 39 to 30 warned the 
Government against revolt if any at- 
tempt were made to enforce conscrip- 
tion in Ireland. 


Conscription 
for Ireland 





Ever since last sum- 
mer there have been 
recurrent rumors that 
semi-official peace negotiations were in 
progress, but nothing definite was di- 
vulged and the press of all the bel- 
ligerent countries mostly flaunted the 
idea of discussing terms with any but 
a beaten enemy. It was understood that 
representatives of the Entente and 
Central Powers had met for the pur- 
pose of negotiating exchanges of pris- 
oners and non-combatants, that an in- 
ternational conference of financiers had 
been held in Switzerland and that the 
Socialists, altho they had not been al- 
lowed to hold a formal conference at 
Stockholm, had been in communication 
thru Sweden and Russia; but apart 
from these the public had no authentic 
information as to parleys over peace 
terms, except what took place in the 
public speeches of the heads of the dif- 
ferent governments. 

Now, however, we have definite con- 


Austro-French 
Peace Parley 
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Self-governing Colonies, 900,000 or 12 per cent. 
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Indian, African, and Other Dependencies, 1,000,000 
or 13°3 per cent. 











Courtesy of London Sphere 


WHERE ARE THE FIGHTING IRISH? 


The situation which impels the British man- 
power bill, now under consideration in the House 
of Commons, is summed up in this diagram of 
the proportionate enlistment of men thruout the 
British empire. Each block of squares represents 
the total of 7,500,000 men raised by the empire. 
The shaded squares show the proportion of men 
contributed by each section of the empire 
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Press Illustrating 


VICTIMS OF THE PRUSSIAN REIGN OF TERROR 


These French boys are at a hospital established to cure ‘‘raid-shocked’’ children, literally almost 
seared to death by enemy frightfulness 


firmation from both sides that such ne- 
gotiations were carried on at intervals 
between July, 1917, and March, 1918, 
by the representatives of France and 
Austria-Hungary. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, Count Czer- 
nin, in his speech of April 2 declares 
that “Premier Clemenceau had some 
time before the beginning of the west- 
ern offensive inquired of me whether I 
was prepared for negotiations and on 
what basis.” This statement Premier 
Clemenceau declared flatly to be a lie. 
The denial, however, appears to apply 
particularly to the implication that 
peace negotiations were initiated by 
Clemenceau. According to a statement 
of Prof. Paul Painlevé, the negotiations 
were opened under the premiership of 
M. Ribot in June, 1917. M. Clemenceau 
did not know of them until on Novem- 
ber 18, when he became Premier as 
successor to M. Painlevé, he received 
a communication from the French agent 
as to the progress of the negotiations. 

Whichever party made the first move 
it appears that the preliminary ar- 
rangements were made thru a Swiss 
intermediary and that on August 7, 
1917, Major Armand, an attaché of the 
Second Bureau of the French Govern- 
ment, visited the Austrian representa- 
tive, Count Revertata, at his private 
residence at Freiburg. Major Armand 
is the son of Count Armand, a distant 
relative of Count Revertata of Austria. 
With the approval of their respective 
governments Count Revertata and Ma- 
jor Armand entered into discussions on 
August 22 and 23 which, however, led 
to no results. They were renewed again 
in November and again at least as late 
as February 25, 1918. It appears, how- 
ever, from the Austrian statement that 
there were other and more important 
peace parleys attempted: 

When M. Clemenceau asked the Austro 
Hungarian Foreign Minister whether he re- 
members that two months before the Rever- 
tata affair—that is, about a year ago—an 
attempt of a like nature was made by a 
personage of far higher rank, Count Czer- 
nin does not hesitate to reply in the affirm- 
ative. But for the sake of completeness ani 
entire correctness it should be added that 
this attempt also led to no result. 

So much for the establishment of the 


facts; for the rest, it need only be re- 
marked that Count Czernin for his part 


would see no reason to deny it if, in this 
or any similar case, he had taken the initia- 
tive, because in contrast to M. Clemenceau 
he believes it cannot be a matter for re- 
proach for a Government to make attempts 
to bring about an honorable peace which 
would liberate all peoples from the terrors 
of the present war. 

The dispute raised by M. Clemenceau 
has, moreover, diverted attention from the 
real kernel of Count Czernin’s statement. 
The essence of this statement was not so 
much who suggested the discussions under- 
taken before the beginning of the western 
offensive, but who caused their collapse. 
And M. Clemenceau up to the present has 
not denied that he refused to enter upon 
negotiations on the basis of the renuncia- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. \ 

M. Ribot’s ministry fell because the 
Premier refused to admit any compro- 
mise on the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
which the Socialists thought might be 
settled by a referendum of the people. 
Clemenceau is equally staunch on this 
question, and he quotes in support of 
the French position a letter from Em- 
peror Charles of Austria, dated March, 
1917, in which he alludes to “France’s 
just claim relative to Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Altho Count Armand and Count Re- 
vertata were authorized by their re- 
spective governments to confer neither 
of them apparently was given any 
power to engage in formal negotiations. 
The Austrian representative in a signed 
statement dated February 25, 1918, said 
that his object was to obtain “from the 
French Government a proposition to 
Austria which might lead to future 
peace and be of such a nature as to be 
susceptible of ‘being endorsed’ by Aus- 
tria and presented to the German Gov- 
ernment.” 


Austro-British The personage referred 
Peace Parley to by Premier Clemen- 

ceau as a “figure high 
in the councils of the Entente Allies” is 
surmized to be General Smuts, the Boer 
leader, now a member of the inner War 
Council of the British Cabinet. He is 
said to have met in Switzerland Count 
Albert Mensdorff, who was Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador at London 
when the war broke out. According to 
the story that has been in circulation, 
this conference lasted only three min- 
utes. As soon as General Smuts was 
introduced to Count Mensdorff he said, 
“Is it true that you wish to make a 


separate peace?” The Austrian diplo- 
mat, began a long and evasive reply, 
but fhe British. representative inter- 
rupted with the inquiry “Yes or no?” 
Obtaining no direct reply General 
Smuts said “Then—good night!” 

This meeting was mentioned in the 
London Times of March ist and was 
recently made the subject of inquiry in 
the House of Lords by Lord Willoughby 
De Broke, but he received a severe 
reprimand from Earl Curzon for put- 
ting such a question without previous 
permission of the Government. 


Two hundred and fifty 

; Japanese marines 
at Vladivostok ne landed at the 
Russian port of Vladivostok from 
one of the cruisers in the harbor on 
the, morning of April 5. In _ the 
afternoon the British, who had not 
been notified in advance of the Japanese 
movement, followed suit by landing 
fifty men to guard their consulate. On 
the next day 250 more Japanese were 
sent ashore. Admiral Kato, in com- 
mand of the Japanese squadron, called 
on the mayor of the city and explained 
that the action was purely local and 
temporal, exclusively for the purpose of 
restoring order and protecting foreign 
lives and property. Robbery and murder 
had become alarmingly frequent and 
the Russian authorities seemed power- 
less to suppress them. Most recently 
five armed Russians had held up a 
group of Japanese and demanded mon- 
ey. When this was refused they opened 
fire, killing one and wounding two of 
the Japanese. 

But however justified the action of .- 
the Japanese may be the effect of it is, 
as President Wilson anticipated, to 
alarm and alienate the Russian people, 
who still regard the Japanese as their 
natural enemies. For once the bour- 
geoise and Bolshevik press are agreed 
and with one voice they accuse the 
Japanese of attempting an imperial- 
istic invasion with the connivance of 


Japanese Land 














Press Illustrating 
INVENTOR OF THE SUPERGUN 
The first shots from the German long-range gun 
bombarding Paris were fired by the inventor of 
the gun, Prof. Fritz Rausenberger, who also in- 
vented the famous 42-centimeter mortar. Pro- 
fessor Rausenberger is manager of the Krupp 
munition works in Essen 
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the Allies. They recognize American re- 
luctance to concur in such action, but 
declare that unless the United States 
condemns “the robbers’ attack upon 
revolutionary Russia by definite, un- 
equivocal and immediate action” - it 
must be counted among their enemies. 

President Sukhanov and other offi- 
cials of the Soviet or Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates of Vla- 
divostok visited the various consulates 
to file protests. The Japanese consul re- 
fused to receive them except as private 
persons. The French consul declined to 
see them. The British and American 
consuls received them.. When the news 
of the landing was telegraphed to Mos- 
cow, Acting Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs Tchitcherin summoned the 
representatives of France, Great Brit- 
ain and America and protested against 
“the Japanese attack upon the Soviet 
republic.” He exprest regret that the 
Entente Powers had permitted such 
action and declared that the only sole- 
tion was the immediate withdrawal of 
the troops. All the Siberian Soviets 
have been ordered to oppose armed re- 
sistance to the Japanese invasion. Many 
of the German and Austrian prisoners 
in Siberia were Socialists who surren- 
dered to the Russians with little reluc- 
tance and now fear to return to their 
native land. These have generally joined 
the Bolsheviki and will form the main- 
stay of the new army which they are 
organizing. 

The attitude of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was officially stated by For- 
eign Minister Motono in addressing a 
joint session of parliament on March 
26 last: 

The Imperial Government neither sug- 
gested nor proposed military action in Si- 
beria. Nevertheless it regards with gravest 
sggothentien the eastward movement of 
yermany. Hitherto Japan has received no 
joint allied proposal, but if such a proposal 
is received it will be considered most care- 
fully. This will be especially the case if the 
Siberian situation becomes worse, requiring 
decisive steps on behalf of the interests of 
the Allies, in which event the Impcrial 
Government will not hesitate to take 
prompt and adequate measures in a whole- 
hearted manner. 

It is desired to make it clear, however, 
that the Imperial Government does not re- 
gard Russia as an enemy. Japan will not 
adopt an aggressive policy toward Russia, 
and does not hesitate to declare unreserved- 
ly and sincerely the deep and warm sym- 
pathy of the nation for the Russian people. 


The week which saw the 
opening of the third 
Liberty Loan campaign 
was otherwise a notably quiet week. 
Phrased in the terminology of the des- 
patches from the front, it might be said 
that there were raids by pro-Germans 
and counter assaults by American tar- 
and-feather squads. In spite of the ap- 
pearance of general inactivity along 
the line, steady progress was made 
both in the loan and in the other war 
activities of the nation. The keynote 
of the week was struck by the Presi- 
‘ent, speaking at Baltimore, and throw- 
ng down once more the gage of force 
‘o the German Government. The after- 
nath of the Lenroot election indicated 
hat political circles in Washington are 
iclined to consider that the best man 

id won, and to codperate with a view 
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Vress illustrating 


; THE NEW WAR SECRETARIES 
Increase of efficiency in the War Department is promised by the appointment as assistant secre- 
taries of war of the two men who have lately held positions of chief executive importance under 
Secretary Baker. Edward R. Stettinius (left) has been in charge of the procurement and produc- 
tion of all supplies for the five army bureaus—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, Engineer and 
Medical. As a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. he directed the purchasing of war supplies 
for the Allies during the first of the war. F. P. Keppel (right), formerly dean of Columbia 
University, has been virtually assistant to Secretary Baker in the War Department since America 


entered 


to eliminating party strife—even to the 
extent of avoiding certain contests for 
seats in Congress. Mr. Hoover drew 
still tighter the domestic restrictions on 
the use of wheat, the vital foodstuff. 
Arrangements were made to speed up 
both the draft and the sending of men 
to France. 

More or less disturbing to the week’s 
equanimity was the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs’ 
committee on the Government’s air- 
plane program. The report was not long 
but it said much and said that in 
terms of unmistakable vigor. Basing its 
opinion on ten days of secret: investi- 
gation, the committee told the Senate 
that: 

1. The twelve-cylinder Liberty motor, as 
now being manufactured, can be used only 
in heavy planes. It cannot be used in the 
swift single seater fighting machines. 

2. Only four Liberty motors have been 
shipped overseas, and the rate of produc- 
tion is disappointing. 

3. Combat planes have not been manu- 
factured as fast as is necessary. 

Officials of the Government in 
charge of the manufacture of the mo- 
tor are charged with having misled the 
public to believing quite the contrary 
from the facts as the committee finds 
them. “It is greatly to be regretted 
that the statements of Government 
officials have misrepresented the prog- 
ress of the aviation program,” says 
the report. “This has misled the pub- 
lic, and your committee, cognizant of 
the facts, has, in the performance of 
its duty, made this report to the Sen- 
ate.” 


Constructive suggestions made in 


the report center around the proposal 
of placing the production of aircraft 
in the control of one executive, ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to 
the President. “The matter of produc- 
tion should be taken out of the hands 
of the signal corps entirely, and no 


the war 


man who has any near or remote in- 
terest in a company manufacturing 
airplanes or engines should be permit- 
ted to act as adviser or be in author- 
ity. While we are developing Ameri- 
can aircraft and American engines we 
should, temporarily, at least, procure 
an abundant supply of approved types 
of aircraft and engines of European 
design.” 

Reviewing some of the striking 
points in the testimony laid before it 
by Major General George O. Squier, 
chief signal officer of the army, the 
committee says: that 25,500 Liberty 
motors have been ordered; that the 
history of the negotiations for the 
adoption and manufacture of the com- 
bat plane has been disappointing; that 
finished parts for this plane will not 
be ready before June; that twenty 
aviation schools have been established; 
that there has been serious delay in 
securing planes for the cadents now 
abroad; and that training planes are 
being turned out as per schedule, over 
3000 having been completed on April 1. 


‘Tie Cuennen The Overman disloy- 
Bill alty bill, which was 
passed by the Senate 

on April 11 and returned to conference, 
has been a storm center of discussion 
in Washington. Spontaneous uprisings 
of mobs and groups of citizens against 
alleged pro-Germans have given heat to 
the debate. Colonel Roosevelt called at- 
tention vigorously to a certain pro- 
vision of the bill, one “among many 
excellent propositions to put down dis- 
loyalty,” placing in the class of disloyals 
any one who uses “contemptuous or 
slurring language about the President.” 
“This proposed law,” declared the 
former President, “is sheer treason to 
the United States. Under its terms 
Abraham Lincoln would have been sent 
to prison for what he repeatedly said of 
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Presidents Polk, Pierce and Buchanan. 
It is a proposal to put the President in 
the position of the Hohenzollerns and 
Romanoffs.” 

The Senate debate brought out clearly 
the fact that no such provision had been 
in the bill as reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee, but that a similar 
clause had been written into a bill pro- 
posed by Senator Myers of Montana. 
As agreed to by the conference com- 
mittee of the two houses, the principal 
section of the bill is as follows: 


Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall wilfully make or convey false 
reports or false statements with intent to 
interfere with the operation or success of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States or to promote the success of its 
enemies, or shall wilfully make or convey 
false wepeets or false statements or say or 
do anything except by way of bona fide and 
not disloyal advice to an investor or in- 
vestors with intent to obstruct the sale by 
the United States of bonds or other securi- 
ties of the United States or the making of 
loans by or to the United States, and who- 
ever, when the United States is at war. 
shall wilfully cause or attempt to cause, or 
incite or attempt to incite, insubordination. 
disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or shall wilfully obstruct or wil- 
fully attempt to obstruct or discourage the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States, and whoever, when the 
United States is at war, shall utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane. 
scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive lan- 
guage about the form of government of 
the United States, or the Constitution of 
the United States, or the soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the flag of the 


United States, or the uniform of the army 
or navy of the United States, or any lan- 
guage calculated to bring the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or the sol- 
diers or sailors of the United States, or 


the flag of the United States. or the uni- 
form of the army or navy of the United 
States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or 
disrepute, or shall utter, print, write or 
publish any language calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly calculated 
Federal or state authority in connection 
with the prosecution of the war, or shall 
display the flag of any foreign enemy, or 
shall by utterance, writing, printing; pub- 
lication, or language spoken, urge, incite. 
or advocate any curtailment of production 
in this country of any thing or things. 
product or products, necessary or essential 
to the prosecution of the war in which the 
United States may be engaged, with intent 
by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the 
United States in the prosecution of the war, 
and whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, 
defend, or suggest the doing of any of the 
acts or things in this section enumerated, 
and whoever shall by word or act support 
or favor the cause of the German Empire 
or its allies in the present war or by word 
or act oppose the cause of the United States 
therein, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than . or imprisonment for 
not more than twenty years. or both. 


Both the attacks directed against this 
measure and the numerous recent in- 
stances indicating the need for Federal 
rather than local authority to deal with 
disloyalty to the Federal Government 
have brought informal explanations 
from the Administration as to the un- 
derlying purpose of the legislation. No 
law passed by Congress, it is pointed 
out, can remove the right of any citizen 
to full freedom of speech except in so 
far as that freedom can be proved to 
interfere with the prime, present and 
pressing business of the nation—name- 
ly, the prosecution of the war. The de- 
sign is to punish those whose intent is 


disloyal. There is, therefore, a wide 
margin of difference between the man 
who criticizes the Government with pa- 
triotic and constructive intent, and the 
man whose strictures or propaganda is 
framed with the intent of assisting the 
enemies of the Republic. 

While several of the states have en- 
acted similar legislation, nevertheless it 
remains the fact that there is no Fed- 
eral law designed to handle disloyalty 
of speech, utterance and publication, 
except, of course, the power possest by 
the Post Office to exclude such publica- 
tions from the mails. This power, while 
great, is limited, and because of its 
limitations the Government has been 
earnestly pressing for more authority 
to deal with a situation which is re- 
garded by officials of the Department 
of Justice as alarming. 














THE WINNING HAND 
A promise of victory for the Allies now that 
they have attained unity of control by General 
Foch’s appointment to supreme command on 
the .western front. Cartoon by Frank Holland 
in Reynold’s Newspaper, London 

Among the recent laws 
signed by the President 
is the Webb act permit- 
ting combinations of American ex- 
porters. This bill has been before Con- 
gress for several years and has been 
advocated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as well as by other govern- 
mental and private bodies. It is de- 
signed to remove the restrictions of the 
Sherman anti-trust act in so far as they 
relate to American corporations or 
combinations doing or desiring to do 
large-scale business abroad. It is a 
curious fact that a portion of the busi- 
ness community has been against the 
measure, fearing no doubt that the ben- 
efits to be derived from facilitating our 
export trade would be offset by the 
danger of encouraging a further con- 
solidation of “Big Business.” 

The discussion of the past few years, 
the necessity for prosecuting effectively 
in competition with European nations 
our foreign trade program, and the be- 
lief that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be able to prevent or eliminate 
unfair practises under this new per- 
mission, have convinced the majority, 
however, that the risk to be run is low 
and the gains to be won are great. 


In Favor of 
Big Business 


The “keynote of the 
present situation is 
management — leader- 
ship.” This is a sentence from a tele- 
gram sent by the Emergency Fleet. 
Corporation to all managers of ship- 
yards now engaged in the construction 
which is so vitally necessary to win- 
ning the war. The telegram frankly 
confesses disappointment in past per- 
formances: 

We are keenly disappointed in the 
amount of tonnage delivered by American 
shipyards during the month of March and 
the slow progress made in many yards. 
Only twenty-one vessels, aggregating 166,- 
700 tons, were delivered during that month, 
and our minimum estimate was for 197,075. 
tons. Instead of this reduction from our 
estimate we should have had an increase. 
This estimate was made on promises of 
shipbuilders. Thirty steel ships were 
launched, with a total tonnage of 219, 
Eleven wooden ships were _ launched, 
amounting to 40,000 tons. 

We are particularly anxious that you 
and your organization should put forth a 
special effort during the month of April. 
We are anxious that you should keep us 
fully informed concerning all causes of de- 
lay encountered in building ships during 
this month daily by wire, if necessary. We 
are concerned with entire program, but we 
want April to break all records. ; 

Money, material, and men have been sup- 
plied without stint by the nation. pis 
Emergency Fleet Corporation looks to you 
for teamwork in applying leadership to 
speeding up of program. : 

The indications are that the ship- 
building program and processes of the 
Government have been graduated from 
the stage of resignations, investigations 
and recriminations and have entered 
upon the stage of actual, rapid con- 
struction. The Senate Committee on 
Commerce has practically concluded its 
inquiry into Hog Island. Former Chair- 
man Denman told the senators that 
there was delay at the start in these 
yards because the engineer in charge 
attempted to force the board to agree 
to a contract that would have netted 
the corporation undertaking the con- 
tracts a fee of between $12,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. Later, behind closed doors, 
Chairman Hurley and J. Leonard Rep- 
ogle, director of steel supplies of the 
War Industries Board discussed the 
situation, and the semi-official reports 
of this discussion are to the effect that 
the alleged shortage of steel boils down 
to difficulty in transportation. 

Sixty per cent of the steel ordered 
for Hog Island has been turned out by 
the mills, but only about three per cent 
has been delivered. Within a few 
weeks, according to this testimony, the 
railroads and other agencies of car- 
riage are expected to complete the ship- 
ments. 

Representing the labor side of ship- 
building, a delegation of workmen 
from the Gulf yards presented evidence 
which, it is announced, is being used 
for the purpose of adjusting wage 
schedules and thus removing the feel- 
ing among many crafts of workingmen 
that the profits “are all to the prof- 
iteers.” It seems that the wages along 
the Gulf region are $2.08 per day, which 
is low as compared with the northern 
scale. C. H. Frank, spokesman for the 
men, made the point that the high cost 
of living is a non-sectional reality and 
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THE BARRAGE FROM HOME 


Three comments in the New York press on our civilian war drive. Winsor McCay sees in the Third Liberty Loan “The Biggest Gun of All,” an 
immediate answer to Germany’s supergun. Cartoon republished from the New York American, copyright International News Service. Robert Car- 
ter’s sketch of the American soldier protected as he charges on the Kaiser by “The Barrage from Home” was first published in the New York 
Evening Sun. “The Star Shell,” drawn by Rollin Kirby in the New York World, looks at the Third Liberty Loan from Kaiser Wilhelm’s viewpoint 





that this, coupled with the lack of shel- 
ter, or rather adequate shelter, is driv- 
ing the men away almost as fast as 
they arrive. 

The conclusion of the hearings and 
the publication of the report of the 
Senate committee are expected to do 
much toward clearing the air and con- 
sequently advancing progress in the 
ship construction program. 


The announcement by 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston of a com- 
prehensive production program marks 
the second time in recent history that 
the American farmer has been mob- 
ilized, so to speak, by Washington and 
told what to plant. It was almost ex- 
actly one year ago that Secretary 
Houston called at St. Louis the nota- 
ble conference of agriculturists who 
mapped out a plan both for production 
and consumption, the general lines of 
which foreshadowed not only the plant- 
ing activities of field and garden, but 
the educational and regulatory cam- 
paign of the Food Administration. 


On the 
Farm Front 


This year the Department of Agricul- 
ture goes into greater detail than it 
was possible to do last year, a fact 
which observers in Washington adduce 
as indicating progress in the difficult 
task of organizing production on a 
scale that is national and designed to 
meet a vitally important national and 
international purpose. 

Coincident with this announcement 
there came last week a significant re- 
port of one year’s operations of the 
Federal farm loan system, created by 
Congress shortly before the war for 
the purpose of supplying farmers with 
long-time loans at reasonable interest 
rates. Wholly aside from its importance 
as a reservoir of credit, the farm loan 
system is important as a codperative 
enterprize. “Before the system was put 
in operation,” says the official review, 
“it was argued that our American 
farmers would not organize: for codp- 
erative borrowing. The answer to this 
seems to be found in the fact that up 
to March 31, 1918, 2808 national farm 
loan associations were incorporated, 


representing about four associations to 
each five counties in the United States. 
These associations average about twen- 
ty members, representing a. total mem- 
bership of 56,000 farmers. The twelve 
Federal land banks have received appli- 
cations for over 120,000 loans, amount- 
ing to about $300,000,000. Many of these 
applications have been rejected, reduced 
or withdrawn. About 80,000 loans have 
been approved, amounting to over $160,- 
000,000, and on over 30,000 of these 
loans money has been paid to the farm- 
ers to the amount of about $80,000,000.” 

In spite of the fact that this system 
for providing farmers with the sinews 
necessary to the fulfilment of the de- 
mands of the Government and the 
Allies is still in its initial stages, the 
Treasury Department predicts that the 
expenses of the banks doing business 
“have been within such limits as to jus- 
tify the expectation of the Farm Loan 
Board that these banks will easily be 
able to operate on a difference of one- 
half of one per cent between the loan- 
ing rate and the rate which they pay 
on their bonds.” 
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THE SPOKESMEN OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 

After two months of thoro investigation and discussion of labor troubles in war work the War Labor Conference Board made public recently a 

comprehensive plan for the policy of the Government with respect to industrial relations during the war. The board was formed, at the suggestion 
of Secretary of Labor Wilson, of five representatives of capital, five representatives of labor, and two representatives at large—ex-President 

for capital and Mr. Frank P. Walsh for labor. Left to right, the members of the board are B. L. Warden, W. J. Vandervoort, Loyal A. Osborne, 

L. F. Loree, Frank J. Hayes, T. A. Rickert, William L. a, Van a = Secretary of Labor Wilson, C. Edwin Michael, Frank P. Walsh 
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MAKING GOOD ON GUNS 


This is the tenth message from the United States Government to the 


American people. 


Presented each week in The Independent by George Creel, 


Chairman of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


N the Metropolitan Magazine for 
April, the patriotic war policy of 
that publication is assisted by the 
following sentence: ‘Even such a 
visit”? (to New York’s tenement dis- 
trict) “can bring certain facts ‘vividly 
before the mind, exactly as the most 
hurried visit to our training camps is 
enough to show the wooden guns!” 

What are the facts about the use of 
wooden guns in training camps? 

When a state of war with Germany 
was declared in April, 1917, the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States 
had available more than 600,000 
Springfield rifles and 100,0Q0 Krag- 
Jorgensens. That is to say, there were 
rifles enough on hand to arm the rifle- 
earrying men of an army of a million. 
If it had been imperative immediately 
to arm the recruits in the training 
camps, they could have had Spring- 
fields. But it was not imperative. It 
was not even necessary. The first train- 
ing in military discipline and rudi- 
mentary drill had to be given before 
the men could be put at rifle practise. 
And no one but a psycho-analyst could 
see why wooden guns would not serve 
as well as metal ones for preliminary 
training, just as “slob-sticks” are used 
in the British army. 

Our Government arsenals had been 
turning out Springfield rifles. Private 
firms were making, chiefly, the Enfield 
rifle used by the British. It was obvi- 
ous that the Government arsenals 
could not produce all the rifles that 
would be needed by our forces. It was 
equally obvious that it would be wise 
to adopt the weapon which American 
manufacturers had brought to quan- 
tity production. Eighteen months 
after these manufacturers had re- 
ceived their contracts from the British 
Government, they made their first de- 
liveries of Enfields. To avoid another 
such delay the War Department de- 
cided to adopt the Enfield. for the 
American army, rechambering it so 
that it could use the same ammunition 
as the Springfield, and improving the 
bolt-handle design so as to increase 
the rapidity of fire. 

The War Department wished to give 
the American soldier the best rifle that 
could be obtained, in the belief that one 
way to win a war is to meet the enemy 
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with superior weapons. The Ordnance 
Bureau undertook to have the improved 
rifle ready as soon as the men were 
trained to receive it. And the Ordnance 
Bureau succeeded in that undertaking. 
On September 1, the draft boards be- 
gan to deliver the first 180,000 men to 
the cantonments. In the same month 
deliveries of the improved Enfield com- 
menced. 

In other words, instead of rushing. to 
arm a body of untrained men with in- 
ferior rifles, the Government took the 
time to design a superior gun and had 
it ready to place'in the hands of the 
men as soon as the men were ready to 
receive it. 

At the same time the Ordnance Bu- 
reau speeded up the production of 
Springfields, and increased the output 
of the new Enfield at such a rate that 
a million new rifles have been manu- 
factured since April 1917; there are 
now 1,600,000 such rifles on hand, to- 
gether with 320,000 Krags and other 
training rifles; and the output of modi- 
fied Enfields is now 50,000 a week— 
which is sufficient to supply three army 
divisions. The bureau purchased from 
the British Government its rifle-making 
machinery in this country for $9,000,- 
000. This machinery, if it could be 
obtained at all, could not now be bought 
for double that amount. And the out- 
put of service cartridges has been in- 
creased from 7.3 millions a day during 
January to 10.9 millions a day during 
March. 

Similar reply can be made to the 
falsehoods that are being circulated 
about the bureau’s machine gun pro- 
gram. Before our first contingents went 
to France, it was decided that they 
should use the French machine guns 


for three reasons: because the Ameri-’ 


cans were going to fight in the French 
lines; because the French machine guns 
were believed to be the best on the 
battle front; and because the French 
Government had a sufficient output of 
these guns to supply all the American 
soldiers without stinting its own troops. 
Our War Department accepted the 
offer of the French to furnish the 
French machine guns to our first’ con- 
tingents in ‘France, and went ahead 
with the preparations for quantity pro- 
duction of the new Browning machine 


guns that were regardcd as superior to 
the French weapons. 

The Navy had chosen to use the 
English Lewis gun. Our marines. ar- 
rived in France armed with Lewis guns. 
And these guns were also used in our 
aeroplane service. On General Pershing’s 
orders, our marines were rearmed with 
the French guns as better fitted for 
trench and field service. The Lewis gun 
was retained only for our aeroplane 
work by the War Department. Any 
criticism of the department for not 
using Lewis guns is therefore another 
criticism made in ignorance. The de- 
partment elected to use the French 
guns, as a better weapon than the 
Lewis, and it choice was sustained by 
experience in the field. 

Meanwhile, to each cantonment of 
the draft army 138 machine guns of 
different types were delivered for prac- 
tise work, before the machine gun corps 
were ready for them; and for each 
camp of the National Guard 160 ma- 
chine guns were provided. Work on the 
new Browning guns proceeded. They 
proved superior to both the English and 
the French arms, and the policy of the 
Ordnance Bureau was justified. The 
English Lewis weighs 28 pounds; the 
light French: gun 20 pounds, the light 
Browning 15 pounds. The Browning 
has stood up under. service tests that 
silenced all its rivals. Rusted with cor- 
roding chemicals, and blown full of 
abrasive metal more clogging than sand, 
it has continued to function perfectly. 
The heavier Browning has.similarly out- 
classed all competition by firing 20,000 
rounds in 45 minutes and 16 seconds 
without malfunction. Deliveries of the 
light Browning gun began in February 
and will reach maximum production in 
June, when thousands a week will be 
turned out. The heavier Browning will 
come to quantity production a few 
weeks later. 

That is to say, our machine gun pro- 
gram has provided a supply of the best 
machine guns on the battlefields for our 
soldiers in France, and it has prepared 
and brought to quantity production still 
better machine guns to arm our troops 
for the coming year. It has, during the 
year, supplied 17,000 machine guns to 
our soldiers at home and so accelerated 
the manufacture [Continued on page 139 











MOBILIZING AMERICAN MONEY 


MEMBER OF THE FIRM OF J. 


INCE America declared war on 
Germany just a year ago Con- 


gress has enacted a remarkable - 


series of sweeping measures— 
laws that a few years ago would have 
seemed to the most radical of us little 
less than revolutionary. It only needs 
to mention a few of these to realize 
how far, under the stern necessities of 
war, we have traveled. The draft act, 
the government control and operation 
of railways, the ship construction bill, 
the price fixing of food and metals, and 
now the War Finance Corporation 
measure, just signed by the President. 

Of all these enactments it is hard to 
say that one is more important than 
another. We are in abnormal times and, 
therefore, must resort to abnormal 
measures. But the most recent of these 
measures, which has resulted in the 
creation of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, has aroused the eager attention 
of men of affairs the country over; for 
- the reason that it has been devised to 
meet a situation highly critical for the 
industries of the country. Further, the 
workings of the corporation, if suc- 
cessful, should prove a great stabilizer 
in the maintenance of the country’s 
prosperity—a maintenance so vital to 
the continued and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. In order for the lay- 
man to understand the importance of 
this new organization, it may be neces- 
sary to review the conditions that have 
led up to its formation: 

Credit is just like every tangible 
commodity in that it is not inexhaust- 
ible. In fact, it responds more quickly 
than most commodities to the laws of 
demand and supply. The interest rate, 
high or low, required to obtain credit 
at any given time is the measure of 
both the demand for and supply of such 
credit. 

During the few years just before the 
outbreak of the European war in 1914 
there had been a general increase in 
money rates in this country. This meant 
that the requirements for capital were 
overtaking the supply. During the 
course of the war, but before America 
came into it, there was a great expan- 
sion in the gold holdings of the banks 
in the United States: our imports of 
the precious metal in a little over two 
years exceeded $1,000,000,000. This ex- 
pansion greatly enlarged the country’s 
basis of credit. There was also a sub- 
stantial increase in the country’s in- 
vestable funds, represented by the en- 
larged margin between national produc- 
tion and national consumption; in other 
words, national savings. 

At the same time there were three 
other developments which more than 
offset this increase in lending power. 
One was the increase in our own trade, 
domestic and foreign; such growth 
making necessary large borrowings for 
both working capital and enlargement 
of productive capacity. The second fac- 
tor was the return and sale to this 
country of a great amount of securi- 
ties formerly held by investors abroad. 
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The purchase of these securities ab- 
sorbed funds that otherwise would have 
been available for investment in new 
enterprizes here. The third absorbent 
of funds was the heavy loans made to 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Rus- 
sia, all of which later became our allies; 
also our loans to other foreign coun- 
tries, such as the South American na- 
tions, which had previously done most 
of their borrowing in Europe. It has 
been estimated that during the two and 
three-quarters years prior to America’s 
entry into the war, the American secur- 
ities repurchased by investors in this 
country amounted to about $3,000,000,- 
000 in value, while our loans to foreign 
countries during the same period ag- 
gregated about $3,000,000,000. So it is 
manifest that these three great move- 
ments yielded a continuous supply of 
securities, more than enough to absorb 
that increased lending power of the na- 
tion which was created thru enlarged 
national savings. 

With America’s entrance into the war, 
the situation changed for the worse. Gold 
imports practically ceased, and at the 
same time there sprang up an enor- 
mously increased demand for producing 
capacity, to take caré of the war needs 
of the United States Government. The 
steel companies, the shipyards, and al- 
most every type of manufacturing en- 
terprize required new money, both to 
furnish enlarged plant facilities and also 
to serve as increased working capital. 
As a striking example of this feature, 
I might mention a company as far 
removed from the munitions field as 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which reported that during 
the 1917 year it expended $118,000,000 
for increased facilities, a large part of 
which were required for the war needs 
of the Government. 

At the same time that these large de- 
mands centered on the lending power 
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of the nation, the United States Gov- 
ernment came forward with requests 
for funds represented by loans. Up to 
the present time these have aggregated 
about $5,800,000,000 in the form of long 
term bonds; and over $2,600,000,000 in 
short term certificates of indebtedness. 
As a consequence of all this it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the lend- 
ing power of the nation—that is to say, 
the capital available for investment— 
is not sufficient to furnish the Govern- 
ment with the sums which it requires, 
and at the same time to furnish all 
corporate borrowers with the funds 
which, under normal circumstances, 
would be readily obtainable from the 
investing public. 

The Administration at Washington 
has thus been confronted with two 
problems which must be solved if the 
industrial and financial machinery of 
the country is to be kept running 
smoothly. One is to discourage borrow- 
ings for purposes which, while perfect- 
ly proper in themselves, are not neces- 
sarily compatible with the war needs 
of the nation; and the other—the corol- 
lary to the first—is to mobilize the 
available supply of investment funds 
thruout the country, so that enterprizes 
whose credit needs must be supplied to 
keep the war machinery in motion may 
be able to obtain such funds as they 
require. Both of these problems are 
dealt with in the War Finance Corpora- 
tion measure, just enacted into law. 


HE provisions of the bill, as I see 

them, naturally fall into two distinct 
classes: First, that dealing with the 
regulation of new capital issues; and, 
second, that which sets up the machin- 
ery of loans for war purposes, includ- 
ing the power by the War Finance 
Corporation to issue its bonds and thus 
provide funds for the requisite loans. 

The first section follows closely the 
policy adopted early in 1915 in Great 
Britain. There a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to pass on applications for per- 
mission to make new security issues, 
and to secure coédperation in postponing 
issues which were not immediately nec- 
essary. The results of the British com- 
mittee’s activity are apparent in a 
table contrasting the borrowings in the 
London market during the year 1913; 
with those of the year 1917. 


1913 1917 
British 
Loans 
Colonial 
and 
Loans 
Foreign 
and 
| ECCT C eee 
British Municipal 
Railway and Pub- 
lic Service Issues. . 
Manufacturing, Min- 
ing and Miscella- 
neous 


NS ésccrndous £196,537,000  £1,818,596,000 
Other than Govern- 
ment Loans ...... £196,537,000 £18,776,000 


It is to be noted that, if 1913 be com- 
pared with [Continued on page 140 
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Government 
Government 
Corporation 


£1,297,820,000 


56,081,000 138,870,009 


Government 
Corporation 
61,154;000 


13,987;000 314,000 


65,365,000 6,592,000 
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Stretcher-bearers bringing back the wound- 
ed along the Amiens-St. Quentin road 


T is now a commonplace of daily 

observation here in the United 

States that the dyspeptic city clerk, 

drafted and run thru the mill of 
military trarning, comes out remade 
into a vigorous animal who is conscious 
of his stomach only when it requires 
food. In Europe it is an equally familiar 
fact that thousands of the men reborn 
in the same way, come back shattered 
from the first line trenches only to go 
thru another and more marvelous proc- 
ess of rebirth or rehabilitation whereby 
the physical functions are restored and 
the vocational functions reéducated. 
Thus for many who go to war in the 
twentieth century there are two births 
—that into the world of stalwart sol- 
diery; and that from the hospital world 
into the new life of a “mutilé,” resur- 
rected and taught in the light of his 
handicap to go out and earn his living. 

Already our American casualty list 
has grown from zero to nearly three 
thousand. It does not require a prophet 
to convince us that before many more 
weeks pass the scattered handful of re- 
turned American wounded will be so 
numerous that even in this enormous 
country we shall begin to realize their 
presence. 

Every European belligerent without 
exception has established a complete 
and efficient system whereby the wound- 
ed who cannot be repaired for active 
service are reéducated or rehabilitated 
so as to render them as nearly as pos- 
sible independent, self-sustaining citi- 
zens of the working world. The public 

















This Canadian soldier. who has lost his 
right arm can still carry on, in spite of the 
handicap, in a clerical war job at home 
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is more or less familiar with this splen- 
did record of reconstruction whereby 
the blinded, those with one or more am- 
putations, the shell-shocked and the 
variously crippled, are cared for not 
only with the most expert of medical 
assistance, but receive the help of the 
best educators who stand ready to teach 
them trades and professions suited to 
their handicapped condition. The ques- 
tion is already being put: Is this Gov- 
ernment, too, prepared to give our*war 
cripples the best that modern science 
and administration can supply? And if 
the Government is prepared, what are 
its preparations? 


EVERAL months of investigation and 

conference on the part of Government 
departments and private agencies have 
developed a program upon which has 
been based a vocational rehabilitation 
bill, laid before the Senate on April 8. 
Out of these conferences and palavers 
at least three very important documents 
have also appeared. One is material 
from the Surgeon General of the Army 
on the rehabilitation and vocational re- 
education of crippled soldiers and sail- 
ors; the others are two studies made 
by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education on the same general sub- 
ject, with particular reference to the 
educational aspects. Each of the three 
is a substantial, solid piece of work well 
worth the attention of students of the 
war, educators, medical men, public of- 
ficials, and all who may come directly 
or indirectly into relations with the in- 
tricate complexities of repairing the 
humans damaged by war both physically 
and mentally, as well as spiritually and 
economically. 

Basing its estimates on Canadian 
figures, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education reckons that one hun- 
dred thousand out of every million men 
sent overseas will return to the United 
States during the first year of fighting, 
disabled or crippled; and that of these, 
twenty thousand will need some kind 
of vocational reéducation or refitting so 
as once more to face the world as in- 
dependent wage-earners. It is a vast 
order, but it is no greater than the 
order which the Allies had to fulfil with 
scarcely a moment’s preparation. Side 
by side with the doctor there must be 
the vocational expert or adviser whose 
duty it is to watch his men and deter- 
mine by tactful questions along what 
line of trade or profession it will be 
possible to teach him effectively. Little 


The pulley sling, 


a war-time emergency 
invention, 


has saved many amputations 


Belgium, driven from her home land, 
has solved the problem so admirably 
that it is reported that her war crip- 
ples have even captured markets for- 
merly held by healthy American manu- 
facturers. Each of these documents con- 
tributes to the entire problem, and thru 
each of them there is the fine spirit of 
men who have brought to a most dis- 
heartening situation an optimism that 
cannot be halted short of success. 

Early in January a conference on the 
crippled soldiers and sailors began in 
Washington with the definite purpose 
of bringing together representatives of 
the Government departments concerned 
as well as representatives of such 
bodies as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Red Cross, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the Red Cross Institute for Disabled 
Men. The Surgeon General of the Army 
called the conference and presided over 
it. The conference drafted a bill which 
in its essential principles is the legisla- 
tion that it is expected Congress will 
eventually enact. Put into less intricate 
language than that of the law, what is 
proposed is this: 

At some time during the convales- 
cence of a wounded man it is evident 
that he cannot be repaired for further 
active service. He has become, to great- 
er or less degree, disabled. In former 
days his future would be that of a pen- 
sioner, perhaps an inmate of a sol- 
diers’ home, or, if possest of private 
means, of in- [Continued on page 139 

















A mechanical device enables this “mutilé” 
to take up again the gardening which was 
his work before he went to the war 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Chicago’s contribution to the Third Liberty Loan was heralded by one of the most impressive parades that ever crowded the curbs of .- 
Michigan Avenue. There were no showy floats, no flaring banners, no civilian organizations—line after line of khaki-clad marching men 
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WAGONERS IN 


Women 


THE LAND ARMY 


are carrying on the agricultural 
work of England now, fighting in the fields 
to help conquer Germany’s U-boat warfare 
by the increased production of home crops 


A CORPS OF BRITISH BAKERS 


The things that look like canoe paddles are 
bread-mizers, for these ‘“‘Waacs” are on 
duty close behind the British lines making 
war bread for the soldiers at the front 


FEMININE TOUCHES ON A TANK 
The “Waacs” have entered almost every 
phase of war work—even to the interior 
decoration of the “unwieldy Willies” 


HOW HAND GRENADES ARE MADE 
The munitions worker at the right, drilling 
hand grenades, is one of thousands of Eng- 
lish women who are fighting as hard in fac- 
tories as the men fight in the trenches 





Harpers Waskly 
THE: “‘WAACS” AT WORK 


“Waac” stands for the Women’s Army 
Auziliary Corps of Great Britain, an or- 
ganization which began early in the war. 
putting English women at work where they 
could most efficiently supplement the fight- 
ing force of soldiers at the _ front 
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Central News 
THE CAVALRY’S CHANCE AT LAST 

Practically the first opportunity to use cavalry 
to any extent in the fighting on the Western 
Front has come in the past weeks of the Great 
Battle, when trench fighting has given way to 
open warfare. The aallant action of the British 
cavalry, commended by the Commander-in-Chief, 
is described in the following news dispatch: 
“Onward they fought, mounted and dismounted, 
helped to stop gaps in the line and stem the 
German tide, charged Germans on foot and Ger- 
mans on horseback, cleared woods and roads 
with machine guns and rifles,*rode out in patrols 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, and 
acted as rearguards to the British infantry” 
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YANKEE HORSEMANSHIP 
This photograph of a newly en- 
listed man and a newly enlisted 
horse speaks well for the fighting 
spirit of American cavalry. The 
other pictures on this page are 
all official photographs of British 
cavalry at the front. The men at 
the right are watering their 
horses at a base remount depot 








ANOTHER BALLAD OF BALAKLAVA 
“Stormed at by shot and shell,” the British 
cavalry rode thru Moreuil Wood on April 1 in 
a charge worthy to be immemorialized with the 
fame of the Light Brigade. “Twelve hundred 
men who had been riding thru the night went 
forward in three waves and charged that dark 
wood next morning at a hard gallop. The first 
wave rode to the edge of the wood, and the sec- 
ond to the center, and the third wave went right 
thru to the other side, riding thru the enemy and 
over his machine guns and in the face of a hail 
of bullets from hidden machines. They cleared 
the wood of Moreuil and brought back prisoners 
and guns, but there were many empty saddles” 
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The Story of This Job 


The cut on the right shows the latest Phillips Job. The 
units contain floor space of 102’ x 240’, 60’ x 340’, 180’ x 700’, 
60’ x 700’, and 120’ x 180’, a total of 235,000 square feet of 
floor area. 

At one end of the Plant it was necessary to blast out and 
remove a solid ledge 26’ high, while the other end of the 
same building called for piling 45’ deep. 

No business man needs to be reminded of the difficulties 
attendant on fast, accurate, reliable production this past 
winter. The weather, the fuel famine, the freight tie-ups, 
and labor troubles are fresh in the minds of all. 

The Plant shown in the picture is a one million and a 
half dollar job, just now being finished for government 
work, and delivered on time. 
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Working as One Unit 
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The Service That We Can Give You 


We draw direct on six co-ordinated corporations for 
service and material. 
We plan and execute every detail. We have instantly 
ready to put on any big job a heavy equipment of Steam 
Shovels, Stone Crushers, Concrete Mixers, Hoisting En- 
gines, Elevators, Derricks, Traction Engines, Dump Cars, 
Rails, Ties, a train of Automobile Trucks, and other neces- 
Sary equipment. 
‘ Your new factory will be ready for you to turn on light 
& . . ‘and heat and install men and machinery, on or before the 
3 7 ae, :. date promised. We guarantee quality and date of com- 
— a pletion. 


‘ ONS WORKED AS A UNIT ' The more difficult the job, the better we like it. We are 


equipped for that kind of work. 


(, | BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Whe first warning is the torpedo, the lightning stroke of death, racing across the sea 
sé AMN the torpedoes! Go equaled by his blind ignorance, this 
ahead!” When Farragut omnipotent gentleman wrote: 
shouted his famous order “THE NAVY FALLS DOWN” 


from the shrouds of his ship 
at Mobile, he could not foresee that he 
was establishing a precedent which, 
fifty years later, was to become the 
ordinary, everyday watchword of an- 
other American fleet. 

Between the “torpedoes” of Farra- 
gut’s time and those which our destroy- 
ers in European waters are called upon 
to dodge each day, there, however, is a 
great difference. His were merely 
mines, clumsy affairs at that, alto- 
gether lacking the tremendous explo- 
sive force of those which the German 
submarines spew out as a cod lays its 
eggs. 

In addition to this devil’s bread which 
he thus casts upon the waters—it is 
comforting to know that it sometimes 
“returns to him after many days,” for 
more than one German submarine has 
nosed off its own mines—Fritz always 
keeps a couple of torpedoes gaged at 
a depth of six feet for the especial ben- 
efit of Yankee destroyers. 

He shoots them, too, at every safe 
chance, for in spite of his “will to con- 
quer,” Fritz is an earnest believer in 
the doctrine of safety first. Though, for 
the last nine months, he has taken pot 
shots at our destroyers time and again, 
so far he has scored only two hits. The 
last, I am sorry to say, was a bull’s eye 
—the sorrier because I had cruised for 
two weeks in company with the vessel 
that was sunk the other day, and knew 
some of her officers and crew. 

Previously to her sinking, another of 
our destroyers had had her stern blown 
off, and though up to that time this 
single casualty was all that had been 
scored against our fleet during an 
eight-months’ campaign in mined wat- 
ers against an unseen foe, it was made 
the text of a bitter editorial jin an 
American paper. Sitting, without 
doubt, in a comfortable office, unaware 
of the hardships and real suffering the 
men he was attacking really endure, 
with a lack of sympathy that is only 
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Outside the sorrow and anger that will 
sweep America at the direct hit registered 
by a German submarine against one of our 
boasted destroyers and the outright sinking 
of a convoyed transport (the “Antilles’’), 
the news of the two reverses to our naval 
efficiency in the warring waters, cannot but 
be wholesome in its ultimate effect. . 
The torpedoing of a destroyer, the craft so 
fast, so agile and alert that they have been 

















Paul Thompson 

On watch aft, he saw the torpedo heading 
straight for the stern where two charged 
depth mines were hung ready for use 
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considered the one thing afloat that may, 
with proper alertness, laugh at the lumber- 
some submarine and its leisurely torpedo 
speed, reflects on no one but the officers and 
crew of the torpedoed destroyers. These 
humiliating hits by the Germans are direct- 
ly chargeable to their inefficiency and care- 
lessness. 

The article contains a good deal of 
this silly and untruthful nonsense. The 
“Antilles,” in the first instance, was not 
convoyed by a destroyer, but by one of 
those armed yachts that are serving in 
French waters under a handicap of low 
speed. In the second place, the hit reg- 
istered on the first destroyer, the sink- 
ing of the second,‘are ordinary chances 
of. war. Moreover, we have been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate to escape so lightly. 
During the eight months preceding the 
first hit, our flotilla had steamed a 
joint distance of over a million miles, a 
distance equivalent to the circling of 
the world forty times; steamed it in 
mined seas, subject at all times to the 
attacks of submarines. The British de- 
stroyer officers wonder at our luck! 
Luck? It was luck—also fine seaman- 
ship. 

Compare this record with the hard 
experience of the British who handed 
over to us the sea lore learned during 
three years of war at the cost of many 
disasters. Think of the swift cruisers. 
battleships, great dreadnoughts, that 
lie with their fine crews, thousands in 
number, at the bottom of the sea! 
Think of the trawlers and little patrol 
boats that sail forth with all of the 
swank of a dreadnought to hunt the 
elusive submarine! Scores of them 
never return. Others come limping back 
into port with little left but a hull and 
screw. One I saw, that had been tor- 
pedoed astern, had her propeller shaft 
bent up and over till the screw looked 
down the engine hatch and she looked 
for all the world like a happy dog wag- 
ging its tail. What of the mine sweep- 
ers and their hard-bit crews that wrest 
his most dangerous weapons from the 
very hands of death. 

I wish I could tell of the boats that 
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Herman Whitaker writes out | 
of a full experience, with pen 
dipped in his own life’s strug- 
gle, his stories of action and 
adventure. He ran away from 
his home in California to serve 
three years in the British 
army, busted bronchos on the 
Manitoba frontier, became a 
lumberjack in Ontario, pio- 
neered in the Hudson Bay 
country, fled from the Cree 
Indians to California. Worked 
twelve hours a day and read 
five hours every night. Went 
to El Paso with General Per- 
|| shing, joined Villa’s Saltillo 
campaign against Huerta. He 
is at the battle front now 

















work hand in hand with our flotilla; 
boats that go out looking for things 
from which even a destroyer will run. 
One of their skippers wears the Vic- 
toria Cross with the bar for a second 
achievement; also every other decora- 
tion it is possible for a fighting mari- 
ner to win. He has been blown up so 
often that—that it has become some- 
thing of a bore; never a thrill left in 
it. His ship has been sunk under him 
three times, and on the last occasion he 
served his guns till the water rose to 
the breasts of the crews and sank the 
attacking submarine with the last shot 
before the deck went from under their 
feet. 

Apart from their losses in battle, 
which have been large, the British de- 
stroyer flotillas lose on an average one 
vessel a month. So no wonder they mar- 
vel at our luck. But they do not squeal. 
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A United States destroyer at full speed covered by her own smoke screen 


When two of their destroyers were 
towed into port, one with its bows shot 
away, the other without a stern, they 
did not spend any time writing editori- 
als on the inefficiency of the crews and 
commanders. The British are not built 
that way. They just took those two ves- 
sels, sawed their ends off clean, then 
just as you might solder a tin toy boat, 
they joined the odd halves, to make one, 
and sent the result out to sea. And this 
little feat symbolizes their spirit—the 
dogged, quiet, uncomplaining devotion 
to duty which they share with our own 
American officers and men. 

Having seen the first of our boats 
that was torpedocd, and talked with 
members of her crew, and having 
cruised, as I said before, in company 
with the boat that was sunk, I can 
claim to be in better position to pass 
judgment than the author of the edi- 
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Wien she fell—the thousand tons of her would strike the water a tremendous blow. She'd 
q'' ver like a shaken lance; tremble like a frightened horse for ten minutes afterward 


torial quoted, and the facts are these. 

Let us take the last first, recreate as 
well as we can the picture of what 
actually happened from the official re- 
ports of her commander and crew. She 
and other destroyers were returning 
to their base after delivering a convoy 
at a foreign port; but as she had 
paused to carry out target practice at 
sea, the others were out of sight 
ahead. Imagine her, that graceful boat, 
careening as she swung on the turns 
of her zigzag course at standard speed, 
officers on the bridge, watches set, crew 
in their berths below or smoking on 
deck, all things following their orderly 
bent. At four thirty p. m. dusk was al- 
ready falling in those winter seas. It 
would be impossible to see the finger 
periscope that was probably slipt up 
just long enough to sight the shot. 
First notice came when the officer on 
the bridge saw the torpedo coming at 
the editor’s “leisurely speed” of forty- 
two miles an hour. 

He gid the right thing—jammed the 
helm “hard left” and rang the engine 
room for “emergency high speed.” As 
the boat leaped under the sudden hard 
thrust of the screws and began to 
swing like a scared thing, he could see 
the red war head of the torpedo as it 
“porpoised” along the surface leaping 
from wave to wave. Once it lifted clean 
out of the water and swerved and he 
thought it might pass astern. But the 
instant it dived again the deviation 
automatically corrected. It struck a 
trifle aft of amidships and exploded in 
the fuel oil tank. 

The explosion blew twenty feet of 
the deck clean away, brought down the 
wireless mast and antenne—leaving 
the vessel dumb, unable to call her con- 
sorts ahead—flooded the steaming fire 
room and after crew quarters. So ter- 
rifft was the explosion, the starboard 
torpedo tube with its two torpedoes, 
weighing many tons, was blown two 
hundred feet in mid air. Yet this was 
only the beginning. Poised astern, 
ready to drop on a submarine, were 
two depth mines [Continued on page 141 
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THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


Eighth message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
through Education, of which The Independent is the official publication 


VERY shot that is fired out of 

our trenches, every shell that 

screams across No Man’s Land, 

is a signal that America is fight- 
ing for a newer and better civilization. 
Three years ago we were all talking 
about the causes which led the men of 
France and of England to take up arms 
against Germany. Today we have al- 
most forgotten the war’s causes. We 
are all fighting, in the workshops as 
well as in the trenches, for a world in 
which every man shall enjoy his full 
share in the world’s blessings. The Old 
World notions of government by priv- 
ileged classes, the old ideals of inter- 
national relations which grew out of the 
selfish desire of each nation to get the 
better of its neighbors are rapidly dis- 
appearing and new ideals of interna- 
tional helpfulness based upon national 
democracy, in which every man shall 
have a real chance of happiness, are 
rapidly taking their place. 


VER since 1776, we in America have 

been struggling to realize our ideal 
of democracy, a government under 
which it might truly be said that “all 
men are created equal’; but thus far 
differences in birth, in education, and 
in economic opportunity have interfered 
with our ideal. 

The Socialists tell us that ouf indus- 
trial society is so organized that our 
ideal is impossible of attainment; that 
between capital and labor there can be 
no community of interests; that the 
class struggle must go on till the work- 
ers have conquered their industrial 
freedom; that revolution in this country 
as well as in Russia is the only means 
of salvation for the: world. But there 
are deep-thinking and far-seeing men 
in this country and in England who 
have seen a new vision, who believe that 
the new democracy will be established 
thru codperation rather than thru class 
struggle, and that in this way peace 
will once more descend on the whole 
world. 

The new democracy will be a repub- 
lic in which men who work with their 
brains and men who work with their 
hands will share equally in the govérn- 
ment of the people because both are of 
the people. In the new social order, spe- 
cial privilege of wealth and of position 
will disappear. 

This new democracy will allow very 
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small space and even smaller consid- 
eration for “the purely decorative and 
unproductive elements of society.” It 
will demand of all of its citizens 
that they contribute something to 
welfare of the state. This is the 
vision which has come to the most en- 
lightened leaders in this country and 
in England. This is an ideal worthy of 
the sacrifice which thousands of us are 
making so that the autocracy of priv- 
ilege may be completely crushed to the 
earth. 

For more than a hundred years we 
have been busy in this country develop- 
ing the machinery of government. We 
have devoted ourselves to working out 
the problems of representative govern- 
ment and of the relations between the 
state and the nation. Thus far we have 
given scant thought to our economic 
problems. We have too often forgotten, 
in our care for the rights of property, 
the necessity of protecting the interests 
of those who work with their hands. 

In this war we have taken up the 
gage of battle for democracy and for 
the protection of weak and oppressed 
peoples. 

If we would be true to the best 
traditions of this country, we must re- 
member that this battle for democracy 
must be the last great fight against 
privilege; that it cannot be brought to 


a successful conclusion unless we take . 


thought for the rights of the weak and 
oppressed people at home as well as 
abroad. 


HE new ideal of democracy for which 

we are fighting must be something 
quite different from anything which has 
thus far existed in the world. For cen- 
turies men have been talking of democ- 
racy; but privilege still exists in the 
world. In ancient times the men of 
Greece spoke of the rule of the demos— 
the people—but the demos granted no po- 
litical or economic privileges to the mil- 
lions of people who were slaves. In the 
Middle Ages the only people who shared 
in the political and economic privileges 
of the country were the king and his 
barons and their retainers, those who 
lived on the fruits of the labor of serfs. 


In the centuries which ‘followed, serf- 
dom was abolished, but still political 
power was confined to the men who en- 
joyed the privileges of wealth in land 
or in commodities, while the agricul- 
tural and the industrial laborer was 
left with only such protection as they 
cared to give. 

The new democracy will be the re- 
sult not alone of a new program, but 
of a new spirit among men. This new 
spirit will consciously endeavor to re- 
move the causes Of strife between 
classes; it will strive to reéstablish 
healthier relations between the manage- 
ment of industry and the workers; it 
will remove all opportunity for reckless 
profiteering; it will make ample pro- 
vision for the safety, the health and the 
spiritual and moral well-being of every 
class in society; it will give to the work- 
ers as well as to the owners equal op- 
portunity to share in governing the 
country in a way that thus far has 
never been actually realized. 

We have talked for generations in 
this country and in England of democ- 
racy, but it is only in the day of our 
great crisis that we have realized that 
our democracy has never reached the 
ideal of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Today we are awake to our obliga- 
tions. We know that capitalist and la- 
borer alike must make sacrifices for the 
cause of democracy. We know that in 
the future all special privileges must 
yield to the good of the whole people. 


WE. are engaged in what we all hope 
is the last desperate fight against 
the so-called divine right of, kings and 
of privilege. We are fighting so that all 
men and all nations may enjoy their 
inalienable rights—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. We have seen the 
light thru the smoke and flame of bat- 
tle. We know that democracy cannot 
be safe in the future unless all special 
privileges are eliminated and the rights 
of the people secured. We know that in 
England and in this country we are 
approaching a period of real! industrial 
democracy. 

Our task in the present as well as 
in the future is to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the prophets of the new order 
so that we may discover the foundation 
stones upon which the new democracy 
should be built. 
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EYES TO THE FRONT! 


HE outward sign of a con- 

queror is a fixed gaze that 

never falters, never flinches, 
never swerves. Your aim is as sure 
as your eye is steady. 

The first thing a ball player has to learn 
to do is to keep his eye on the ball. The 
first thing a business man has to learn to 
do is to keep his eye on the business. The 
first thing a fighter has to learn to do is to 
keep his eye on the fight. Whoever joins 
a contest with a reasonable hope of win- 
ning must forget the world while the strug- 
gle is on. He must see nothing, hear noth- 
ing, do nothing, say nothing, want nothing, 
feel nothing, think nothing, apart from 
victory. 

The fighter who stops fighting one second 
to look around is a candidate for a knock- 
out blow swift and final. The forerunner 
of every defeat was a distraction. Most 
men are defeated because their lives are a 
medley and jumble of distractions that 
keep the mind’s attention fluttering hither 
and yon, while the main purpose of life is 
neglected and forgotten. The man who can 
never be defeated is the man whose gaze 
can never be diverted from his goal. The 
supreme command given to any soldier, and 
to any people at war, is this: Eyes to the 
front! And the great soldier, of business 
or of battle, is the man who has trained his 
mind and body to focus absolutely on a 
clear path of progress, looking straight 
ahead till the goal in view has been reached. 

Watch a body of picked troops marching 
down the street—every man’s eyes are to 
the front. They do not see the shop win- 
dows, they do not see the smiling faces and 
fluttering handkerchiefs greeting them as 
they pass, they do not see their friends in 
the crowd, they do not see the crowd; they 
see but the road ahead, and the officer in 
command. The peo- 
ple on the sidewalk 
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less hard, we have saved a bit of 
meat or wheat or sugar, we have perhaps 
done occasional jobs of war work in spare 
time that we never missed; but we have 
not yet begun to make a real fight of it, we 
are distracted, interrupted, diverted and 
amused by scores of things that delay and 
cripple a civilian army, and that would not 
be tolerated in Germany for an instant. We 
do not yet know the personal meaning of 
the fundamental war command: Eyes to 
the front! 

We have no civilian army. Here is our 
great national weakness in fighting Ger- 
many. For twenty years Germany has had 
her. whole population organized into a 
civilian army, ready for civilian duties the 
moment war was declared, and trained as 
minutely, scientifically and completely as 
the German troops on the firing line. Years 
before the war started, the Kaiser made 
plans showing the private citizen of Ger- 
many what he should do and how he should 
do it when the call to arms came; official 
rules and orders were prepared covering all 
kinds of war duty in the home, the shop, 
the factory, the school, the church, and 
every other institution of the empire. Such 
tremendous concentration is absolutely un- 
known to the American people. How are 
we going to get it? We are a well mean- 
ing civilian mob, instead of a well trained 
civilian army. 

We are most handicapped by freedom— 
the very thing we have boasted so long. 
We have had no centralized authority; no 
nationalized will power; no definite pur- 
pose and plan for citizen service; no stand- 
ardized methods for use in all trades, in- 


dustries and professions; no gov- 
ernment control for all manner of 
wasteful and wicked abuses; no or- 
ganization of community forces; no 
system of economy and science in house- 
hold management; no applied knowledge of 
the ways in which other civilized nations, 
more advanced in some respects, have 
trained their future citizens and governed 
the family. 

During the past year the disadvantages 
of a democracy have been shown with start- 
ling rapidity and fearful distinctness. We 
have never learned to unite our powers of 
concentration, to plan for any big thing, 
look for it, see it, work for it, sacrifice for 
it, go after it and get it. The muscles of 
our mental vision are as the muscles of the 
eyes of a child who cannot look at the same 
object for even five minutes at a time— 
the unaccustomed strain is too severe. The 
German citizen is a machine placed in 
direct line with the Kaiser’s scheme to rule 
the world; the American citizen is an in- 
dividual, not placed at all, but moving 
around wherever he may be jostled or may 
fall by the weight of his own inclination. 

We are going to win the war and eternal- 
ly smash the Hun. We are going to do it 
if we have to give our last dollar and shed 
our last drop of blood. Every decent 
American thinks and feels this way. But 
not one American in a hundred has really 
buckled down to the everyday business of 
going after the Kaiser, in the way the Ger- 
man citizen has buckled down to the every- 
day business of supporting the Kaiser. If 
every one of us, every man, woman and 
child of sound body and mind in this coun- 
try, would resolve immediately to make win- 
ning the war our first business every day 
and every hour in the day, we could save 
our country and ourselves millions of dol- 
lars, save the lives 





are gay and care- 
free, idle and irre- 
sponsible, doing 
nothing for the sol- 
diers, looking only 
for a new sensa- 
tion. Thein eyes are 
not to the front. 
Compared with 
our soldiers march- 
ing to the battle 
ground, we are still 
a nation of people 
on the sidewalk. 
We smile to our 
boys going out to 
face death for us, 
we wish them well, 
we have loaned the 
Government a few 
dollars to help buy 
their equipment, 
we have paid for a 
few bandages or 
books or conven- 








of thousands and 
perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of our 
soldiers, double the 
fighting power of 
the American army, 
shorten the fearful 
struggle by many 
months, and really 
measure up to the 


marvelous oppor- 
tunities and re 
sources God has 
given us. 


We must analyze, 
organize and ener- 
gize ourselves. No 
way has yet been 
found in a democ- 
racy to put the 
civilian population 
upon a war footing 
such as now exists 
in Germany. There 
is no more reason 








iences to make 
their life a little 


Internatwnal film 


Eyes to the front—a review of the 328th Infantry, N. A., at Camp Gordon 


for drafting and 
training soldiers to 
go to the front and 
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fight than for drafting and training 
civilians to stay at home and _ work. 
The fighting and working are equally neces- 
sary. Why should the young soldier be ex- 
pected to lay his life on the altar of duty— 
and others be allowed to remain comfort- 
ably at home, surrounded with luxuries, do- 
ing and saving nothing more than is polite- 
ly requested by a system of government 
powerless to enforce the request? Our sol- 
diers in the field are ahead of German sol- 
diers; but our citizens at home are far be- 
hind German citizens at home. The senti- 
ment is here, but the system is lacking. 

We should be proud of our soldiers—and 
ashamed of ourselves. One of the finest 
bodies of troops the world ever saw has 
been chosen, collected, drilled, educated, 
equipt and transported overseas in record- 
breaking time. Ihe American Expeditionary 
Force is conceded by military experts, even 
those among the enemy, to be a model in 
the cardinal points of skill, strength, speed, 
courage and resourcefulness. But the aver- 
age American soldier has in the past few 
months gone thru the hardest training of 
his life—he has done more actual work to 
prepare himself for war duty, has faced 
more hardships and surmounted more ob- 
stacles inside and outside himself, than ten 
ordinary civilians have done to make them- 
selves equally fit for home service. What 
has happened? The Germans are more 
afraid of American soldiers than of any 
other soldiers—and less afraid of American 
civilians than of any other civilians. The 
lesson-is plain—we must learn our job from 
the soldiers who have learned their job, we 
must follow in our home and business life 
the principles of human engineering that 
our boys have followed in their camp and 
trench life. Moreover, we must gain this 
knowledge, employ this method, by and for 
ourselves, because the Government officials 
have no time to teach and direct us. 


HY has the American fighter been able 

to surpass the American citizen at 
home, in the common war virtues of energy, 
productivity, loyalty, nerve, optimism, en- 
thusiasm, leadership, self-denial? Because in 
relation to the war project, the new Ameri- 
can fighter is an example of a machine put 
in order and on the track, while the old 
American citizen is an example of a ma- 
chine out of order and off the track. We 
ure not fixed up and lined up for the busi- 
ness of war. The soldier boys are. That is 
the difference. Only about 10,000,000 of our 
young men, those who are strong enough 
and brave enough to fight, have had or will 
have the essential training for the highest 
war efficiency. Perhaps 10,000,000 of the 
citizens are doing their best with only par- 
tial training; these include shop, mill, mine 
und factory workers, heads of relief organi- 
zations, and the top notcher business and 
professional men who have given up their 
positions and are serving the Government 
without pay. We have possibly 10,000,000 
very old people, very young children, de- 
fectives and invalids and other incompe- 
tents, all of them unable to turn themselves 
into good war machines. The rest of us, 
numbering about 80,000,000, could easily 
double our war productivity—and have not 
yet really begun to train. About two-thirds 
of the American people have yet to hear 
and heed in a truly effective way the march- 
ing order that has come to challenge and 
stir us all: Eyes to the front! 

Here are fifteen facts to explain the 
superiority of the American soldier and the 
inferiority of the American civilian. Wher- 
ever you are minus, you can change to the 
plus class by doing for yourself what the 
Government does for the enlisted man. 
There is no reason why you should be less 
fit to handle your war job than he is to 


handle his. Yet, as an active patriot, he is 
close to 90 per cent efficient, you are proba- 
bly not more than 40 per cent efficient. 
Measure yourself as you go along. 

1. The American soldier is put thru a 
scientific, minute and complete examination, 
that the majority of private citizens never 
had in all their lives. This reveals, beyond 
evasion or dispute, the physical, mental and 
moral status of the whole man. Moreover, 
the youth is not allowed to enter military 
service without a health certificate; and 
more often than not he has to go thru a 
vigorous and rigorous course of medical, 
surgical or physiological treatment before 
he is awarded the health certificate. Fully 
80 per cent of the drafted men are physical- 
ly below par; they must be, and they are, 
made sound and strong in advance of join- 
ing the crusade overseas. How are you 
physically below par? Do you know just 
where you stand? Do you make it your 
business to know regularly, at least once 
or twice a year? Have you had a thoro 
overhauling by your doctor in the last year, 
and by your dentist in the last six months? 
It is a chronic weakness of the American 
citizen, particularly the American man, to 
dodge the physician, the dentist, the ocu- 
list, every other specialist whose primary 
function is to keep you well—not to patch 
you up when you have broken down. A 
slight defect of the teeth, eyes, heart, stom- 
ach, blood, nerves or kidneys may be under- 
mining your health and lowering your pro- 
ductive capacity without your being con- 
scious of the fact and may also be robbing 
you of the courage, will, energy and endur- 
ance to take an active part in war work. 
Take a mental picture of yourself in per- 
fect health and start now to make yourself 
look like the picture. Develop your physique 
so as to double your war work now and to 
lengthen and strengthen your whole future 
life. Eyes to the front! 

2. I'he American soldier is given harder 
work on less pay—for a huge altruistic pur- 
pose. The Government offers him a dollar 
a day and a chance to save the world. He 
forgets the smallness of the pay in looking 
at the greatness of the opportunity. He 
tackles:the job with a vim, courage, power 
and resourcefulness that he never knew 
when the biggest thing he had to work for 
was a pay envelope. The measure of a man 
is the size of the purpose in him. Has the 
war made your job more difficult, laborious, 
exacting? If not, something is wrong with 
you or your job. The war has reduced the 
man power of the country 10 per cent. The 
only way for every man to meet the emer- 
gency right and hold up his end is to do 
ten per cent more work, and do it cheerfully 
and well. More pay? No—more purpose, 
more principle, more strength of character 
that doesn’t count pennies before exerting 
itself. Look for a larger burden. Carry it 
with a song. Eyes to the front! 

3. The American soldier is taught to re- 
gard methods and principles—not results 
and appearances. The man who enlists may 
have to wait a year before he gets any ac- 
tion at all. But he knows that each order 
and exercize of daily camp routine, how- 
ever laborious, tedious and monotonous it 
may be, will help to make him stronger of 
muscle and keener of mind than the foe 
he is sure to meet some day. He works with 
the arm of science but the eye of faith. 
This combination is ideal, yet unusual. The 
average American hustler, who lives on the 
surface in the realm of the senses, wants 
results now or not at all. He is tempted 
to grow weary in well doing because he can- 
not see just how the war stamp he buys, 
the garden he cultivates, the meat and 
wheat he saves, the bandages and books he 
sends, will be of practical, vital use in 
winning the war. Have you been tempted 





this way? Don’t please the Kaiser by look- 
ing for large quick results and neglecting 
the small daily war duties. An inch a day, 
every day, is better than a sudden leap and 
a long slump. Plod forward, with eyes to 
the front. 

4. The American soldier has all his time 
occupied, with every five minute period of 
the day accounted for. He doesn’t loaf. He 
rests, plays, enjoys different amusements. 
but only at specified hours, after the day’s 
work is done. Have you put your day’s 
work on a wartime schedule? Do you know 
how much time you waste, between 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m.? Haven’t you at least an hour 
every day of spare time, in the morning or 
afternoon, or between jobs, that you might 
be regularly devoting to some productive 
line of war work? Have you made a list of 
all the kinds of war work you might be 
doing, either at home or in the community. 
or at odd moments at your place of busi- 
ness? Would it not be informing to keep a 
record of every five-minute period for at 
least one day, starting when you wake in 
the morning and finishing at the hour of 
retiring, the purpose being to find out where 
lost minutes have been slipping from your 
grasp, and how to recover and utilize them 
in some form of patriotic service? There 
are at least a half-dozen ways, none of them 
hard or unreasonable, in which every good 
American may and should be serving the 
country, every day till the war is won. We 
should be glad to help you make out a list 
of any possibilities relating to your business 
or profession. Write the Independent Effi- 
ciency Service, whose aim in time of peace 
or war is to help you advance in the quick- 
est and best way possible by keeping your 
eyes always to the front. 

5. The American soldier exerts and e- 
tends himself by the impetus, organization 
and example of team work. The knowledge 
that thousands of fellows like himself are 
doing the same things, at the same time, in 
the same way, for the same purpose, goads 
him on to the maximum of achievement. 
There is a contagion of conquest powerfully 
generated by the magnetic friction of large 
numbers. All mighty movements are mass 
movements. Are you handicapping yourself 
in trying to work alone as a war unit? 
Don’t. Organize your family, your school or 
business or profession, your lodge or club or 
church. If you can get ten people to join 
with you in any kind of war service, you 
multiply your own usefulness not tenfold 
but a hundredfold, because each of your 
ten friends will become a center of influ 
ence radiating to others the purpose and 
energy caught from you. What is the larg 
est organization to which you belong? Have 
you planned how to coéperate with the offi 
cials in lining up each member for the spe- 
cial war duties he or she can perform best? 
Do you know how many patriotic societies 
and relief associations have branches in 
your locality? Have you read the litera 
ture of at least four national organizations 
of that kind? Join forces with a lot of fine 
people who want to win the war as much 
as you do, and who probably know better 
how to go about it. You will find the activ- 
ity and cheer of good comradeship a steady 
force in lifting you up and drawing you on. 
with ‘eyes to the front! 

6. The American soldier is a product of 
discipline, he instantly obeys any order 
from any superior officer, and he neve) 
thinks of protest, argument, doubt or delay. 
Few private citizens have this degree of 
military virtue and patriotic uniformity. 
Analyze yourself. Did you ever criticize : 
ruling, or neglect a request, of the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration. 
the Council of National Defense, or an) 
other war body, official or semi-official, a‘ 
Washington? Or, [Continued on page 1}/ 
































FIRE! 
The Ounce of Prevention That May Save Your Factory 


A warning bell in 
each department 
may save many 
lives in case of fire 





A steel door—neat as a pin— 
always on guard = against 
spreading fire, gives confidence 


Little but mighty—the de- 
vice above can sprin- 
kle water most effectively 


Guard the erits and entrances of your plant from fire across 
the way with rolling steel slat shutters like the one abore 





Have hose. nozzles, racks and 
valves of best construction, and 
keep them always in working order 


ame 





In case of fire or riot in your fae- 
tory a_ signal on-an_ electrically 
driven horn like the one abore will 
start your prearranged safety plans 


Where possible danger 
lies the hand-operated 
extinguisher should be 
permanently placed for 
instant action. Use it in 
your fire drills, too 


The chemical engine 

if kept in order—can be 
relied upon for efficient 
help in a fire’ emer- 
gency. It moves easily 
whererer it is needed 
and has plenty of power 


apeer 
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The steel rolling door is just as suitable and important 
for fire prevention in the bank or the office building 


























WHY THE FIFTEEN THOUSAND FAIL 


INETEEN THOUSAND business 

men failed in 1915, 16,000 became 

insolvent in 1916, and last year 
13,000 went bankrupt. Every year the num- 
ber of business mortalities hovers around 
15,000. Since approximately 20,000 new 
concerns are born yearly, the number of 
business “deaths” equals about seventy-five 
per cent of the number of “births.” Yet 
there are only eight diseases that are fatal 
to a business and these are largely prevent- 
able. The eight maladies are inexperience, 
unwise use of capital, nepotism, poor loca- 
tion, poor accounting, over-conservatism, 
dishonesty and “Acts of God.” 

INEXPERIENCE 

Inexperience, responsible for more than 
a third (39 per cent in 1916) of all busi- 
ness fatalities, is of three varieties: one 
that of a beginner in business; another 
that of a man successful in one venture in 
which he was long engaged but a failure 
in a new effort with unfamiliar products; 
and a third, inexperience in promoting un- 
tried devices. The inexperience of begin- 
ners is the most fruitful source of failure. 

Every year, thousands of men and women 
who have been in subordinate positions at- 
tempt to enter business for themselves. 
Seldom have these individuals had the pre- 
vious training enabling them to cope with 
the problems of administration. They know 
nothing about discounts or bills of lading; 
they are utterly unversed in the tricks of 
buying, they are uninstructed in the psy- 
chology of salesmanship or advertising. A 
few who learn become masters. But by far 
the majority struggle ineffectually and 
sooner or later go down in defeat. 

Men skilled in the common rules of busi- 
ness frequently confuse this general knowl- 
edge with the particular information need- 
ed to run special ventures. Many a man as- 
sumes that since he has conducted one 
business successfully he can direct any 
activity with equal success. He argues that 
business administration is an art in itself, 
and once acquired it may be practised in 
any line. That is not true. Every business 
requires a comprehension of many technical 
details that can be attained only by long 
association with that business. Yet 
every year men enter businesses strange 
to them and expect to succeed on the basis 
of their experience in some other unrelated 
line. Only a few make good; in such cases 
they are usually backed by subordinates 
who are familiar with the requisite details. 

The fateful results of inexperience also 
show themselves in the promotion of new 
devices. Promotion is a gamble. Those who 
make a business of it succeed only by the 
law of averages. Successful business men 
engage one idea at a time but stick to it 
until they have pushed it to some conclu- 
sion. Since an inventor never finishes any- 
thing before beginning something else, when 
one heads a company he is almost sure to 
plunge it in ruin. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of a new article necessitates that the 
proper market be selected, advertising be fit- 
tingly arranged, conservatism and inertia be 
overcome, and faults in the contrivance itself 
rapidly and readily corrected. Inasmuch as 
these things are seldom considered when in- 
experienced promoters essay to establish a 
new device, most such exploitations fail. 

UNWISE USE OF CAPITAL 

Next to inexperience as a cause for fail- 
ure stands the unwise use of capital; thirty 
per cent of the failures are due to this one 
factor. Many concerns are said to fail from 
lack of capital. As a matter of fact few 
businesses under wise management and 
with the promise of profits are unable to 
secure capital to operate in normal times. 
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The “lack of capital” is an excuse for fail- 
ure rather than a cause of it. The unwise 
use ox capital, however, is a prolific breed- 
er of trouble. The most common mistake 
in business judgment is the apportionment 
of capital to equipment -and stock. Ameri- 
cans have a mania for mechanism. Every 
business is loaded with machines that do 
not pay the rent on the space they occupy. 
Similarly, stock bought as a bargain for 
which there is no immediate need is a fool- 
ish expenditure. Future expansion should 
not be provided at the expense of present 
operation. A business should keep as much 
of its capital in the fluid state as possible 
because fixed capital is of little aid in pay- 
ing current expenses. 
EMPLOYING RELATIVES 

After inexperience and the unwise use of 
capital, the most frequent source of failure 
is nepotism, or the employment of relatives. 
The saddest example of this sort of thing 
is the case of a successful father who in- 
sists that his son follow in his steps. There 
is absolutely no guarantee that a success- 
ful father will have a successful son. 

The father was a_ selected individ- 
ual. Starting in business in competi- 
tion with many other young men, he pushed 
ahead of them because he was most fitted 
to rise, thus illustrating the survival of the 
fittest. When, as so often it happens, a son 
fails, it means individual tragedy, but he 
gives way to a better man, so society 
profits. 

Some men, with or without sons, make 
the grievous error of employing their own 
or their wife’s kinsfolk. Whenever that 
happens a man virtually signals the sheriff, 
because relatives are almost sure to take 
advantage of their blood ties to condone 
minor infractions of rules and poor work. 
The boss hesitates to discipline them as he 
would an ordinary employee, and this fa- 
voritism soon demoralizes the whole work- 
ing force. Lodge or fraternity brothers and 
even church affiliates come under this con- 
demnation, but to a less degree. Do not 
employ your friends if you wish to retain 
your business. 

LOCATION AND ACCOUNTING 

Poor location, poor accounting and over- 
conservatism form another trinity of trou- 
ble-makers. 

Poor location may be regional or local. 
A company formed to promote a beverage 
made from grape fruit established itself in 
northern New York. This obviously was a 
poor region because grape fruit had to be 
shipped from Florida or the West Indies, 
and sugar brought from Brooklyn. There 
was no advantage in labor or market in 
northern New York, so as a consequence 
the corporation failed. 

Within a favorable region there are espe- 
cially desirable places and others that are 
correspondingly poor. Thus a city is in 
general the situation for a department 
store, yet there are only a few specific 
corners within a city where a store can 
succeed. The same thing is true for all 
kinds of business. A plant located in the 
wrong region in reference to raw material, 
power, labor or market; or one in a local- 
ity poorly situated in regard to transporta- 
tion, buying centers, labor or power, is 
greatly handicapped. It can succeed only 
by phenomenal good fortune. 

Poor location is not such a prevalent 
evil, however, as poor accounting. It is 
astounding how little attention is paid to 


bookkeeping even in large and seemingly 
prosperous concerns. The Federal Trade 
Commission reports that 90 per cent of 
the corporations of the United States have 
no adequate method of determining cost. 
Some small scale operators keep no ac- 
counts at all. The lack of scientific book- 
keeping is responsible for the downfall of 
too many a proud, business house. 
EXTENDING CREDIT 

Closely allied to poor accounting is un- 
wise extension of credit. Young concerns 
in their eagerness for business, but to their 
ultimate sorrow, are apt to sell to shaky 
customers. Even old established corpora- 
tions fall into the same trap; the lapse of 
the H. B. Claflin Company being a case in 
point. However, business life is safer today 
than it ever has been because credit grant- 
ing can be based upon careful, discriminat- 
ing, reporting thru such commercial agen- 
cies as Bradstreet’s. The proportion of the 
total number of failures to the total num- 
ber in business has shrunk from one and 
a half per cent in the eighties to 66/100 
to 95/100 of one per cent since 1900. 

Inability to meet changes in business 
conditions causes many honorable business 
names to be smirched with the muck of a 
bankruptcy court. Old firms often overlook 
the fact that methods should be plastic 
not rigid; they lean upon their reputation 
and take no steps to offset new, aggressive 
salesmanship. As a result a house that may 
have been the pride of the trade in its 
youth topples into the dust in its old age. 


DISHONESTY 
Intentional dishonesty is not a 
frequent source of business failure. 


Less than six per cent of the total 
number can be attributed to this cause. 
Since all business is founded on credit, 
and inasmuch as the whole system 
does not come to grief, most business men 
must be honest. Yet a few misguided in- 
dividuals do enter business for the express 
purpose of cheating their customers or their 
creditors. Retribution usually follows swift- 
ly upon their heels for Lincoln’s dictum is 
still true, “You cannot fool all the people 
all the time.” The transgressor is strangled 
in the toils of his transgressions. 

But some individuals are dishonest unin- 
tentionally, family troubles may lead them 
to mulct their business. This is stealing 
from one’s creditors and brings one event- 
ually into as much tribulation as intention- 
al thievery. If the proprietor indulges in 
speculation and recoups his losses from his 
business he may so strain his credit that 
his practises poach upon the funds due 
those who have trusted him. Even the pay- 
ment of an exorbitant salary by the boss to 
himself is really petty larceny, and ruins 
a business just as surely as swindling. An- 
other form of dishonesty is neglect thru 
debauchery, lack of interest or laziness of 
the business with which a man has been 
entrusted. No business can run long with- 
out an ever present boss, consequently 
stealing time is as unscrupulous as purloin- 
ing funds. More firms fail thru unintention- 
al dishonesty of the forms mentioned than by 
deliberate fraud. Altho some few men may 
be justified in attributing their failures to 
unpreventible causes, nevertheless most s0- 
called “acts of God” are due to the negli- 
gence of man. / 

We have pointed out the principal dis- 
eases with which businesses are distrest. 
Inexperience, unwise use of capital and 
nepotism are three of the most dangerous 
scourges; but they are closely followed by 
poor location, poor accounting, and over- 
conservatism. A few concerns go to pieces 
because of dishonesty. 
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The Growing Movement To 
Prolong Human Life 


OR many years there has been an ever- 

growing movement for some central 

Institute or organization to help. pro- 
long human life and make it more livable— 
a fine, dignified, humanitarian type of or- 
ganization approved by physicians of the 
highest ethical standing and irrevocably op- 
posed to quacks, fads and fakes. 

So about four years ago, a number of 
forward-looking physicians, scientists, pub- 
licists and men of affairs founded The Life 
Extension Institute. ; 

Primarily, its purpose is to reduce the 
Nation’s death rate and to raise the level 
of physical well-being by providing unbi- 
ased, standardized periodic health examina- 
tions and teaching the simple, every-day 
principles of personal hygiene that every 
man and woman ought to know to avoid 
disease. 

These are the broad general principles 
that have led men like ex-President Taft, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, Ambassador Page, Robert 
W. de Forest, and one hundred other emi- 
nent authorities in this country and abroad, 
to give their services to the work without 
compensation—other than the satisfaction 
of seeing its results. 

The Life Extension Institute has noth- 
ing marvelous to offer except, perhaps, the 
most marvelous thing in the world—ra- 
tional, common-sense employment of tested 
scientific knowledge. 

Over 60,000 men and women in all 
parts of the United States have taken the 
health services of the Institute and have 
received its physical examinations, its 
guidance and instructions. In this vast 
number of members, many lives have been 
saved; much illness, suffering, waste and 
poverty prevented. 

The Life Extension Institute itself is 
not a profit-making institution in the usual 
sense of the word, but a public welfare or- 
ganization on a self-supporting basis. T'wo- 
thirds of the profits are set aside in a trust 
fund to be used solely for public health 
work of a national scope. Thus the inde- 
pendent, non-partisan, specialized character 
of the Institute and of the professional men 
behind it inspires confidence and guarantees 
the genuineness of the service rendered. 
The Institute co-operates with advanced 
scientific medicine and works in accordance 
with its highest modern: ideals. 





Human Life Needlessly Shortened 


HE LIFE EXTENSION _INSTI- 
TUTE has no magic system of exer- 
cise, diet or hygiene. So far as science 
knows, there is no universal panacea for 
the ills of humanity. Yet human life in 
the United States is needlessly shortened 
on an average of at least 15 years, and it 
is the duty of every single one of us to 
avoid premature physical breakdown. 
Every day more than 1500 people die in 
the United States because they didn’t know 
they were sick until disease had gotten such 
a start that it was impossible for the phy- 
sician to check it after he had been called 
in. Figures show that there are hardly 
three people in a hundred who do not need 
some ‘advice or suggestion regarding their 
physical condition or their manner of liv- 
ing. More than 100.000 men and women 
between the ages of 40 and 60 die each year 
in the United States from diseases of the 
heart, circulation and kidneys—most of 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 


sto society. 


them preventable. These diseases do not: de- 
velop over night. Detected in time, they 
can be checked or cured. 

The average individual knows only too 
little about his own body. He may have 
studied physiology in school, but even those 
simple rules have been forgotten. Almost 
blindly he gropes his way through life, fear- 
ful of disease and suffering, yet lacking the 
knowledge to prevent it. 

Many a man will take his automobile to 
the garage every six months to be “over- 
hauled,” and yet will not give even passing 
thought to the most important machine in 
the world, to him—his body. 

Many a woman will go to the dentist 
every six months to have her teeth looked 
into “whether they ache or not”’—a most 
commendable procedure—and yet will deny 
her body the same kind of a safeguarding 
examination. 


“The First Wealth Is Health”’ 


OW many men and women there are 
who have never in all their lives had 
a real, thorough health examination! How 
many people really know whether they are 
healthy or not! How many need their at- 
tention called to some hidden disease! 
How many are,taking patent nostrums for 
some wholly imaginary disease while all the 
time some other serious difficulty is making 
insidious headway because it has not been 
pointed out! 

To prolong life, to be protected against 
disease, and in most cases to restore health 
you must practice hygiene all along the 
line. Do a workmanlike job in clearing 
the body of infection, guarding it from fur- 
ther infection, from strain, from poison, 
from food deficiency and food excess, and 
you will be adding years to your life and 
immensely to your efficiency. But first of 
all you must have your body thoroughly 
examined to see if there is something wrong 
that you do not know anything about. 

You cannot escape pneumonia, or heart 
trouble, or kidney trouble, ete., by saying 
simply that you have never had it or that 
you feel all right today. You don’t know. 
Often special laboratory or other diagnostic 
tests are necessary to reveal the difficulty. 
The only way to retain good health is by 
detection and correction of physical impair- 
ments and by the improvement of your re- 
sisting power to wholly escape the malady 
that threatens. 

Preceding most serious illnesses there is 
usually a long period of impairment or of 
progressive changes that gradually reduce 
the value of the individual to himself and 
These changes are frequently 
so slow and insidious that you do not real- 
ize them until they are well advanced, but 
from the very beginning they leave signs 
that science can detect. 

The Life Extension Institute offers you 
periodic health examinations, quarterly 
urinalyses, and other laboratory tests for 
the purpose of detecting disease in its in- 
cipiency, when proper treatment can check 
or cure it. 

The Institute’s system of examinations 
and reports was formulated in consultation 
with the members of the Hygiene Reference 
Board—men who have for years been en- 
gaged in analyzing human lives and the in- 
fluences that impair them. This system has 
been standardized from the Institute’s expe- 
rience in examining many thousands of 
individuals. And the physical examination 
is only one part of the Institute’s service! 


25 W. 45th Street, New York. 


Membership further includes Monthly 
Health Journals conveying information re- 
garding the prevention of disease, the im- 
provement of health and the acquirement 
of physical fitness; and Keep-Well Bulle- 
tins dealing with special phases of personal 
hygiene and right living. 

The Life Extension Institute maintains a 
completely equipped pathological laboratory 
in its main office in New York. Hundreds 
of physicians make use of this laboratory, 
for here are put through many tests which 
they could not make in their own offices. 

In addition to the report of the examin- 
ing physician, our staff has your personal 
history blank, covering family and personal 
history, past illnesses, dietetic and general 
living habits. All of this data is studied by 
physicians especially trained in this work. 


A Staff of 5000 Physicians 


r makes no difference where you live. 
The Life Extension Institute comes to 
you wherever you are. It has a staff of 
fourteen examining physicians in its main 
office in New York, a branch office in Chi- 
cago, and a staff of more than 5000 phy- 
sicians throughout the United States. 

The same questions are asked—the same 
tests made—wherever you take the exam- 
ination. The same extended blanks are fur- 
nished all examining physicians. All re- 
ports are reviewed at the main office of the 
Institute. You could not assemble such a 
mass of expert medical intelligence in years 
under any other conditions. 

Don’t delay. Consider this Health Fx- 
amination in the form of an investment. 
If there is anything wrong with you, you 
want to know about it. And if there isn’t 
anything the matter, you want to know 
that, too. 

The cost of membership in the Life Ex- 
tension Institute is low. because of its hu- 
manitarian character and national ideals. 

For your own satisfaction and well-being, 
as well as your family and those dependent 
on you, sign and send in the coupon below, 
requesting further information. 


HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, of Yale 
Chairman, Hygiene Reference Board 
HAROLD A. LEY 
President 
JAMES D. LENNEHAN 
Secretary 
Directors 
Irving Fisher 
Eugene Lyman Fisk 


Hon, Wm. H. Taft 
Henry H. Bowman 
Arthur W. Eaton Harold A. Ley 

Robt. W. deForest Charles H. Sabin 

The Life Extension Institute has a Hygiene 
Reference Board of 100 leading scientific men, 
including the Surgeon-Generals of the Army and 
Navy, and U. S. Public Health Service; several 
Ex-Presidents of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; Commissioners of Public Health, and others 
interested in the public welfare. Matters of sci- 
entific policy and educational material used in 
the Institute’s service are submitted to this 
Board for opinion. 

Among the many prominent business houses 
that have asked the Life Extension Institute to 
examine their vital, important employees are the 
Guaranty Trust Company, Franklin Motor Car 
Company, Solvay Process Company and the Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company. The Standard Oil 
Company of New York has chosen the Institute 
to examine the men they have selected for impor 
tant work obroad. Foreign representatives of 
the American Red Oross, the Y. M. ©. A., and 
the Y. W. ©. A. are examined by the Institute 
before going abroad. 


Chicago Office: 5 N. Wabash Avenue 





Life Extension Institute, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Date 


I1—4-20-18 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation on my part, a copy of (1) “Neglect of the Human Machine,” (2) List of 


190 members of the Hygiene Reference Board, (3) Facsimile of Standard Personal History Blank and Examiners’ Report, and other 
literature descriptive of the services of the Life Extension Institute. 


Name 





Address 








RAILROAD METHODS FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


cardinal principal in successful rail- 
A road operation is to haul as few 

empty cars, both freight and passen- 
ger, as possible. Paying loads behind loco- 
motives at all times is the desideratum. 
And in modern railroading this plan is the 
rule, exceptions being limited largely to 
special types of cars, such as the coal gon- 
dolas, which must return empty to the 
mines, and cattle cars which carry their 
loads to the big cities and return empty to 
the cattle raising districts. 

In the past instances of long distance, 
interurban, highway transportation by 
motor truck have been comparatively few. 
With only a one way load even the efli- 
cient motor truck could not compete on a 
cost basis with the railroad freight car 
which secured paying loads coming and 
going. Such progress as the truck did make 
in the long haul field was limited to certain 
kinds of loads, as in the case of furniture 
where the saving in handling was an im- 
portant factor. The development of motor 
truck haulage was thus largely in city and 
suburban work, where the lack of a two 
way load was compensated for by the sav- 
ing in time otherwise required in the extra 
loading and unloading. In other words the 
return load is necessary only when the 
loading and unloading time is short com- 
pared with the traveling time. 

AH this, however, was prior ‘to the new 
conditions in the transportation field re- 
sulting from the war. These new conditions, 
the inability of railroad and inland water 
transportation services to meet the require- 
ments of increased agricultural and indus 
trial production and the added military 
needs, first became acute abroad about two 
years ago. Naturally the motor truck 
stepped into the breach, as it has done 
under similar conditions in this country 
in the last few months, and its use for long 
distance hauling has steadily increased ever 
since. From the first it was appreciated on 
the other side that, in order to secure real 
efficiency, motor trucks must carry loads 
whenever on the road. Thus a truck deliv- 
ering goods for its owner, say an English 
textile manufacturer located at York, to a 
channel port, should return loaded with 
raw material or-machinery for its owner or 
some other plant in the vicinity of York. 

Special arrangements were made to ensure 
return loads, and in England this work is 
now directed by a commission whose mem- 
bership includes government officials and 
motor truck users, while in France a gov- 
ernmental commission is in charge. These 
arrangements abroad are now such that in 
England, for example, army trucks being 
delivered over the road by their manufac- 
turers, carry loads of munitions or other 
fabricated products or food supplies, at. 
least on a part of their journey to channel 
ports. In France they have gone ever far- 
ther in that army trucks, whenever re- 
quired to travel empty, are available for 
the transport of loads of any character. 

Incidentally there is now a keen appre- 
ciation abroad of the close relationship be- 
tween good roads and successful motor 
truck operation. Road maintenance in 
France is being more carefully carried out 
than ever before, and in England the gov- 
ernment is urging municipalities and 
county officials to increase, rather than de- 
crease, the amount of money expended on 
the highways and streets, suggesting that 
economy be practised in other directions. 
The British Government is also said to be 
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supporting the plan for a special motor 
truck highway from the Port of Southamp- 
ton to London and on northward to Liver- 
pool and York. The plan calls for a high- 
way 150 feet wide, two forty foot roadways 
being built at first, permitting four vehi- 
cles to travel abreast in either direction. 
This highway is not to pass thru cities and 
large towns, but will touch their outskirts 
connecting with municipal street systems. 
The significant feature is that use of this 
proposed highway is to be largely limited 
to motor trucks, passenger car travel being 
considered of secondary importance. 














A supply truck for 


The initial development was of two 
kinds, one where speed in delivering 
greatly outweighed the cost item; the other 
where express services and contract operat- 
ing enabled the trucks to carry loads both 
ways over regular routes. Under the latter 
head are to be classed most of the motor 
trucks to be found daily on the roads be- 
tween cities in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States; the routes between New 
York and Philadelphia and between Cleve- 
land and Akron, Ohio, without doubt car- 
rying the heaviest motor tonnage at this 
time. , 


HEN the Council of National Defense 

at Washington early last winter ap- 
pointed a Highway Transport Committee to 
encourage the use of motor transportation 
in order to afford some relief to railroad 
services, this committee took logical action 
along the lines already followed abroad, and 
began a movement for the establishment of 
return load bureaus, as they are called. It 
was appreciated that motor truck usage in 
interurban transportation could hardly be- 
come an important factor unless the em- 
ployment of these vehicles for this purpose 
went much further than the motor express 
companies and contractors. About every 
shipper of goods especially in less than 
(railroad) car lots, the Icl of railroad par- 
lance,. over distances up to two or three 
hundred miles where the road conditions 
warrant it, should be encouraged to use 
his motor equipment for the purpose, pur- 
chasing motor trucks if necessary. To make 
such transportation attractive, provision 
must be made so that a truck delivering 
manufactured products from Massachusetts 
at the port of New York, for example, may 
be sure of quickly and readily securing a 
paying return load to somewhere near its 
home garage. Hence the movement for es- 
tablishment in every city and large town 
thruout the country of Return Load Bu- 
reaus, which will serve the purpose of con- 
necting up empty motor trucks with goods 
needing transportation in the direction in 
which the truck is going. : 

At the time the Highway Transport Com- 
mittee undertook this phase of its work 
manufacturing interests in different parts 
of Connecticut were codperating along these 


army camp use 


same lines. This fact, coupled with the fine 
roads of that state and its great industrial 
transportation requirements, influenced the 
committee in centralizing its efforts on Con- 
necticut. As a result of codperation on the 
part of chambers of commerce and other 
business organizations there are now about 
seven hundred motor trucks, with capacities 
of one ton and over, operating over forty- 
nine routes, between fourteen manufactur- 
ing cities in the State of Connecticut, on 
a return load basis. Hartford is the hub of 
this extensive coéperative motor transporta- 
tion system, and the State Highway De- 
partment helped materially last winter by 
utilizing motor snow plows to keep the 
roads open. New Jersey stands next in line 
in point of progress made in establishing 
agencies for providing return loads for 
motor trucks, and other leading Eastern 
states will soon be in line, 

Direct governmental aid may be forth- 
coming if Congress acts favorably on two 
bills now before it. One would prohibit less 
than carload shipments over short dis- 
tances by railroad; the other permits the 
railroads to operate their own motor truck 
services for delivering freight to house and 
store. The latter is copied from England 
where for years the railroads have used 
motor trucks for delivering and collecting 
freight, just as the express companies co!- 
lect and deliver express matter in this coun- 
try and also as “feeders.” 

This Highway Transport Committee has 
also been partially identified with the plan 
originated several weeks ago, of sending 
army motor trucks from the factories where 
they are built to Atlantic ports and East 
ern camps under their own power, with a 
paying load aboard. It was figured that the 
thirty thousand army trucks ordered by 
the Government would require fifteen thou- 
sand freight cars for their transport East 
under the usual plan of delivery. Sending 
them over the road would thus save 600,000 
tons of freight car capacity, while the 
loads they would carry, figured on a two 
ton average, would be an additional 60,000 
tons saving. 

All well and = good on. paper, but 
unfortunately the single factor of bad 
road conditions has jeopardized the success 
of this plan to date. To be sure the trucks 
in considerable numbers have made the ruv 
from Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and other 
points to the Eastern seaboard, but in the 
two items of load carried and condition on 
arrival there is much to be desired. 


HERE are stretches of road in Ohio, on 

the Eastern route via Pennsylvania, i. e.. 
the Lincoln Highway, and between Utica 
and Albany along the Mohawk Valley, 
which are harder on a truck than six 
months of ordinary service on good roads. 
and the army trucks must choose between 
these two routes. As a matter of fact they 
are now coming over the Lincoln Highway. 
traversing part of Ohio on the platforms of 
railroad flat cars. It was formerly said that 
the principal factor in the successful oper 
ation of a motor truck was the driver. Now 
it is the road. 

Roadbed, grades, and distances are vital 
factors in railroad operating, and we have 
seen tremendous sums expended to shorten 
a railroad line a comparatively few miles. 
and to reduce grades and curves. These fa« 
tors are just as vital in motor truck opera 
tion and when this is properly appreciate: 
we will surely be railroading motor trucks 
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GMC trucks are 
built in all 
practical sizes, 
¥%-ton to s-ton 
capacity — six 
sizes in all. 
Each size bet- 
ter suited than 
any of the vest 
for a particular 
class of work. 








Via GMC Through Freight— 


Every once in a while comes an upheaval 
in the stereotyped way of doing things; 
traditions are swept away by a more direct, 
more efficient method. 


Just now the pressure has overcome time- 
honored traffic rules, and transportation 
has broken out on a new line, due to the 
exigencies of the time. 


The motor truck has superseded the slow 
freight with its annoying delays, cumber- 
some routine, and vexing uncertainty. 


Instead of draying goods to the freight 
house at the shipping end, then waiting 
while they are checked, loaded, hauled, 
unloaded, re-checked and delivered, many 
shippers are serving customers direct by 
GMC Through Freight. 


GMC Trucks are taking part in this kind . 


of service as fast as a factory working 
overtime can turn them out. They are 


rolling forth on the paved and unpaved 
highways of commerce. 


In relieving the traffic-bound business 
world GMC Trucks are playing a promi- 
nent part in solving a national problem, 
And in doing this the road-ability of GMC 
Trucks has demonstrated that direct-to- 
destination trucking, regardless of roads 
or weather, is sure, practical and satisfac- 
tory. 


No matter what your line of business 
may be, there is a GMC Truck to fit your 
requirements. They are built in six prac- 
tical sizes. 

Let your next truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 

Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis San Francisco 
Distributors Most Everywhere 


New York Chicago 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO HOME READING, 
SELF-CULTURE AND POPULAR EDUCATION, CONDUCTED 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH CHAUTAUQUA 





INSTITUTION 
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‘THE SUBMERGED YEARS 


average mother which may be called 

the submerged years, when she is 
necessarily absorbed in home and family 
and when household cares are so exacting 
that her opportunities for other things are 
limited. The going-to-school hour in the 
morning is a sample of mother’s activities. 
She may be soothing a restless baby while 
at the same time telling Mary whether to 
wear a green or blue hair ribbon, and 
Johnny where to find the misplaced arith- 
metic, answering one of Sammy’s fifty-seven 
questions, giving the daily order to the 
grocery man who stands at the back door, 
and watching several articles of food cook- 
ing on the top of the stove. 

The mother who employs no domestic 
help fills a number of occupations. She is 
cook, waitress, laundress, seamstress, dish- 
washer, nurse, scrub-woman, buyer for the 
household, and if she lives on a farm per- 
haps also dairy-maid, poultry raiser and 
gardener. None of these occupations can be 
seriously or continually neglected. 

And there is such a sameness to the rou- 
tine! Food prepared with much time and 
thought only to disappear quickly down 
the family throats, beds made only to be 
tossed up again, floors swept to be gone 
over again the next day, dust removed only 
to be replaced by more! No wonder she 
sometimes looks out of the window at the 
great world beyond and almost sighs be- 
cause she is “tied to the house.” 

In these submerged years the mother de- 
termines her future. She may fall a victim 
to the stress and become a pitiful spectacle, 
mentally run down at the heels, or her 
brain may become atrophied so that she 
sinks into self complacency. Why should 
she bother herself, she asks? Let the school- 
teacher look after the mind of her child, 
she is paid to do it. Let the Sunday school 
teacher look after his morals, she is ap- 
pointed to do it. Has not she as a mother 
done her duty when she has filled the child’s 
stomach with food and covered his body 
with garments? She is content to live on 
the kitchen side of life and in a home of 
mental poverty. Such women grow middle- 
aged in body but mentally they have the 
unripeness, without the promise, of their 
“teens,” 

Again the mother may become bitter 
during these submerged years and complain 
that she is unappreciated; and when a 
woman offers herself as a family doormat 
the chances are that she will be walked 
upon, 

On the other hand this woman may de- 
cide that to be an all-round mother she 
must develop herself mentally and physical- 
ly, that she will be the intellectual comrade 
of her husband and children. She will rec- 
ognize the fact that home-making is a pro- 
fession and motherhood a serious business. 
Her position in the family is not that of a 
drudge pure and simple but one of dignified 
service. She must keep herself fit for her 
task; and if any person needs refinement 
and the richness that comes from intimate 
touch with the world’s great minds it is the 
mother. Knowledge and inspiration must 
come to her in her home. Books are the 
anedium. , 
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[vere is a period in the life of the 


BY IDA B. COLE 


SECRETARY OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
HOME READING CIRCLE 


The busy mother has.no time to plan a 
course of reading and the Chautauqua 
Course has met her needs with its well- 
selected books and carefully prepared helps.: 
The Chautauqua Home Reading Circles 
have helped thousands of mothers find 
themselves and keep their poise during 
these years. Reading of the right kind has 
given them inspiration, and added beauty 
and richness to days and tasks that other- 
wise would have been monotonous and 
sometimes discouraging. 

The submerged years should be very pre- 
cious for childhood does not last long. One 
mother writes, “Having the care of a home 
and four children it has been impossible 
for me to get away for recreation or study, 
but the Chautauqua Circle has brought the 
world to me during these last four years 
and has been the chief uplifting influence 
in my life. I shudder to think what life 
would have been to me without it. The 
most gratifying thing about the four years’ 
course is the help it has enabled me to give 
my children. Their faith in me is something 
to be proud of. I am able to answer their 
questions, from the sophomore down to the 
first-grader. If I cannot answer at once, we 
always go to the Chautauqua corner, and 
what is more important answer them broad- 
mindedly.” 


HE Chautauqua reading course is 

planned for busy people. Twenty min- 
utes a day is needed and every mother owes 
it to herself and her family to devote at least 
so much time daily to her own development. 
Lay aside the work for a few minutes, elim- 
inate or shorten some task, and let your 
reading take you into other realms of 
thought. It will rest you mentally, refresh 
you bodily, and send you back to your 
duties with renewed vigor. The woman 
who declares she cannot take even a few 
moments time for herself each day should 
remember that the family will appreciate a 
cheerful, companionable mother more than 
some unnecessary work done by a mother 
broken down in health. Most housekeepers 
perform some tasks which are not necessary 
for family happiness, and the time thus 
spent would count for more in the years to 
come if used for reading. Sometimes, it is 
true, the twenty minutes a day may be 
found with difficulty as in the case of a 
mother of twins who wrote, “I do my Chau- 
tauqua reading when the babies are taking 
their naps, but sometimes the difficulty is 
that they both do not want to sleep at the 
same time.” 

Few women lead as busy a life as the 
reader who says, “The course has been the 
chief cultural event of my life. I read in 
crowded circumstances. I have two chil- 
dren, am post-mistress here, do my house- 
work, cook for the hired help on a 320 acre 
farm, and clerk in my: husband’s store. I 
never read any books which enlarged my 
views and sympathies as these have.” 

One Chautauqua Circle mother said to 
me: “My brain was getting rusty and the 


days were so full of work that I did not see 
where I could get even twenty minutes for 
reading, but I could not endure the thought 
that the children were getting ahead of me 
intellectually so I just laid the matter be- 
fore the family. When the children realized 
just how arduous my duties were they were 
anxious to relieve me. Even the four-year- 
old offered to ‘walk softly when mamma 
was reading.’ The children have been much 
more thoughtful of me and better than all, 
they have had more respect for me ever 
since. I know now that most women cap 
determine their position in their own home 
and the regard in which the family shall 
hold them.” 

I once attended a meeting of a circle 
whose members were nearly all mothers of 
young children. Some of them brought the 
babies to the meeting and there was some 
one specially appointed to care for them in 
a separate room or out of doors if the 
weather permitted, so the mothers had a 
rest and the babies had_a fine visit. 

The course of reading is so planned that 
it may be pursued by the individual who 
must read alone instead of with a group. 
One mother says: “I am reading enthusias- 
tically with the ambition to keep abreast 
of three lively boys whose physical needs 
are so many that I might grow rusty but 
for the Chautauqua Course.” 

Or it may be family reading as in the 
ease of the home from which the following 
comes: “The family is reading the course 
and we feel as if we had made a trip abroad 
with the books on the customs and homelife 
of other nations.” 

The Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
covers a four years’ schedule including 
American, English, European and classical 
topics and countries. It consists of the read- 
ing of four books and the current history in 
the Story of the Week in The Independent. 
The reading is planned to extend over eight 
months of the year and each reader is pro- 
vided with the Round Table, a teacher ele- 
ment which is issued monthly. It contains 
programs, review questions, and helps espe- 
cially intended for those who live in towns 
where there is no public library or for those 
who have no time to look up additional ref- 
erences. 

Home duties cover a broader field than 
formerly, and more and more questions once 
considered entirely out of woman’s sphere 
are left to her for betterment or solution. 
The man of the family is so engrossed in 
the affairs of the store or the office, the 
shop or the field, that he has no time to 
look after the food question. Indeed, he does 
not order or cook the food, how should he 
know about it? He is not in so close con- 
tact with the children’s daily life as the 
mother, so why should he be expected to be 
in as sympathetic touch with the school? 

In all the history of the world perhaps 
there was never a time when mothers need- 
ed so much as now to consider the trim- 
ming they put on the inside of their heads 


.as well as that on the outside; and the 


Chautauqua Circles are helping thousands 
of them to a richer mental life, to a know!- 
edge which gives them inspiration for their 
home life and a perspective for judgment 
on the world’s doings. 
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MEN TWICE BORN 


(Continued from page 122 
valid retirement. Modern wars, however, do 
things differently. While the man is still un- 
der the care of the physician, and before his 
artificial limb is selected and fitted, he is in- 
terviewed by a vocational man, skilled in 
finding and developing latent abilities. The 
upshot of it is that at the earliest possible 
moment the patient is launched on the way 
of reéducation; his latent capabilities, 
dulled and shocked into idleness by the 
war, are gradually aroused and trained, 
first by what are called invalid occupations 
carried on in bed or in a wheeled chair; 
second, by occupational therapy, or cure by 
work in special workshops devised for the 
purpose; third, by vocational training in 
schools and institutions. The fourth stage 
is the industrial rebirth of the man, his 
placement in a job, and the continued kind- 
ly supervision of the Government. 
WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD. 








MAKING GOOD ON GUNS 


_ (Continued from page 120) 
of machine guns in America that instead 
of 20,000 a year we are now producing at 
the rate of 225,000 a year. This is a record 
of achievement that cannot be discounted 
by a “hurried” reference to wooden guns. 

There remain only the big guns to be con- 
sidered. As in the case of machine guns, the 
French and British authorities offered to 
furnish our expeditionary forces with 
heavy artillery, in order to “place the mini- 
mum strain on available tonnage.” The offer 
was accepted. Orders for shells and cannon, 
amounting to a billion and a half dollars, 
were placed in England by our War Depart- 
ment in seven months. 

At the same time, our Ordnance Bureau 
prepared for the production of heavy guns 
in America. It ordered three-inch guns of 
a new American model. It obtained from 
France designs and models for the manu- 
facture of the famous French guns. There 
was no machinery in this country capable 
of making the recoil mechanisms of the 
larger guns. For these, castings must be 
tooled with such accuracy that they will 
not be “off” two-thousandths of an inch in 
six feet. Private manufacturers had to be 
prevailed upon to undertake the work. They 
had to be helped financially, in building a 
thirteen-acre plunt and in buying six mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of special tools: Conse- 
quently their contract was not signed until 
November 1, and out of this delay, appar- 
ently, came the charge that the Ordnance 
Bureau retarded the production of French 
75’s in America by trying to improve on 
the recoil mechanisms, which are admittedly 
the most marvelous part of a perfect gun. 
The charge is untrue. 

In short, all the accusations against the 
Ordnance Bureau are accusations that are 
based on appearances, not on evidence. In- 
stead of rushing men to the battlefield 
with obsolete rifles, the War Department 
has sent them with weapons whose super- 
iority will go far to win the war. Our sol- 
liers in the fighting line have been fur- 
nished with the best machine guns in 
Kurope, and those who are to follow will 
lave better machine guns than Europe’s 
best. The best French heavy. ordnance has 
been given to our gunners, and shipping 
has been saved and a displacement of muni- 
tion workers has been prevented while fac- 
tories were being built here to increase the 
production of the guns against the time 
when we shall be able to send more troops 
to France and provide more ships to trans- 
port them. A far-sighted plan has been car- 
ried out intelligently. 





Cash From Black Muck 


A War-Time 


Opportunity 











Harvest TIME at “GREENACRES” 


“GREENACRES,” a superb farming 
property—651 acres in extent—only 70 
miles from New York, the world’s great- 
est vegetable market—is for sale at a 
fraction of its value. 

The marvelous soil of “GREEN- 
ACRES”—“black muck” or humus 
grows the finest quality of onions, celery 
and every kind of “garden truck.” 

One hundred acres at “Greenacres” 
are already plowed and ready for Spring 
planting. The onion seed and fertilizer 
are already purchased. An expert onion 
and celery farmer who knows “black 
muck” like a book is on the job and 
ready to grow big war crops for the man 
who buys this business. 

The labor question is not a problem, 
because the Polacks who are the past 
masters in onion and celery culture are 
living in the modern laborers’ cottages 
at “Greenacres’—and are ready and 
eager to work “on shares.” 

“Greenacres” is equipped for imme- 
diate and large development. 

Farmhouses, barns, laborers’ cottages, 
tool houses, drying houses, office build- 
ing, modern water system, have been 
built and installed at great expense. 

“Greenacres” is in the heart of the 
black muck section of Orange County 
(New York), famous for its growing of 
onions and celery. 

“Greenacres” has been scientifically 
tested and has “come through” 100 per 
cent. Professor E. O. Phippin, of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Experiment Station of Cornell Univer- 
sity, after conducting an experiment sta- 
tion for three years at “Greenacres,” re- 
ports in part: 

“There is certainly a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here. 

“These farms offer a splendid opportunity 
not only for developing an area of highly 
valuable soil, but also for effecting a type of 
agricultural business organization which has 
not had much prominence in the East. 

“It is unusual to find so large an area of 


muck soil which can be developed at such 
small relative expense, 





‘The soil is of a highly productive charac- 
ter, as our results in the past three years 
show quite well. 


“Its depth insures permanency for many 
years. 


“It has a foundation for a long period of 
crops at great values. 

“In many other places the drainage prob- 
lem is especially difficult, and there is often 
a heavy growth of timber to be cleared 
away—but in this case, both factors are 
minimized. 

“Considering the location, so near to the 
large markets of New York City and Phila- 
delphia, the opportunities for business de- 
velopment are certainly promising !”’ 

Across the Wallkill River lie Florida 
and Chester, where the black muck land 
is held at prices of from $300 to $1000 
per acre. But Professor Phippin says: 

“Your section is also better drained natur- 
ally than considerable areas on the east side 
of the Wallkill River.” 


THE EVIDENCE 


Before the war—when prices for 
onions and celery were a mere fraction 
of the present quotations in the produce 
market—six acres at “Greenacres,” on a 
test, showed a net profit at $80 an acre 
on the onion crop alone. 


NEED WE SAY MORE 


To convince you that an extraordi- 
nary war-time opportunity is within 
your reach? 

You would never get this chance if 
we were not so fully occupied with other 
business activities in New York. 

One man among all the readers of The 
Independent is going to buy this farm 
property. Are you that one? If inter- 
ested mail the attached coupon today 
for further particulars. Our representa- 
tive, a man who knows the true value 
of farm properties in Orange County, 
will meet you with a motor car at Mid- 
dletown, New York (on the Erie), and 
show you “Greenacres,” and let you 
talk with the man in charge. It costs 
you nothing to investigate. Act now. 











THE OWNERS OF “GREENACRES” 


P. O. Box 66, Times Square Station, New York 


Please give me full particulars about your farm property and your war-time offer 


to sell. 


BD tik covansndonsenwaas 
ADDRESS 


See ewer eeeeees 
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| wonder how the other 
fellows do it’! 
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this part of 
the system 


Ever try to plan 
your own Systems? 


Save-your time—and get the Systems 
right, without experiment—by letting 
“Y and E” work out all the details for 
you. (We do not charge for service.) 


That Simplify 


Simply as a matter of furthering 
good will, we will give you the ben- 
efit of everything we have learned in 
our 38 years of study and éxperience 
—years in which we have made near- 
ly a million system installations, cov- 
ering every line of business. 


If you are having trouble with your pur- 
chase records, let us show you a purchase 
system that will eliminate the trouble— 


If your stock keeps running above or below 
the limits specified, let us show you a stock 
record adapted exactly to your business— 
If your letters or catalogs or orders aren’t 
always easy to find—ask what we would 
recommend as a better filing system— 

If your sales records aren't definite and. 
useful, let us give you some that are!— 
Whatever records or systems you have that 
should be clearer, simpler, more compre- 
hensive—let us show you what we can 
show. 


Should there be need of new equipment and 
you elect to buy it from “Y to E” be- 
enuse you like us, or because you don’t find 
equal quality elsewhere, or for any other 
reason, you will find our prices attractive 
also. Write for information, or inquire at 
our local store, in your city. 


and FRBE MFG.©. 
490 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E’’ Filing Equipment and Office Systems: 
Efficiency Desks, Wood Cabinets, Steel Cabinets, 
Card Systems, Shannon Arch Files, Filing Systems, 
Record Safes, Steel Shelving, Blueprint Files, etc. 
Representatives everywhere. Write for local address 
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MOBILIZING AMERICAN MONEY 


(Continued from page 121) 


1917, the reduction in other than Imperial 
Government loans was about £175,000,000. 
Thus, to the extent that this reduction 
arose from the activities of the Capital Is- 
sues Committee, that body was successful 
in providing just that much additional capi- 
tal for the British Government’s loans; at 
the same time preventing the unnecessary 
consumption of labor and materials which 
were so vitally needed by the Government 
and which otherwise would have been de- 
voted to miscéllaneous private and corpor- 
ate purposes. 

The War Finance Bill in its second line 
of activity, that of mobilizing investment 
funds for necessary borrowing, goes a step 
further than the English procedure. The 
actual developments of the last few months 
here have indicated that many deserving 
borrowers, realizing that under present con- 
ditions they could not find investors who 
would buy their new issues, have appealed 
directly to their deposit banks for loans. 
If the proceeds of these loans have, in sub- 
stantial part, been invested in “plant ac- 
count,” that is, in bricks and mortar, as is 
not improbable, there has been thus created 
a type of loan which is not self-liquidating. 
On the contrary, its tendency is to render 
the bank position much less mobile. In 
fact, the best available figures indicate that 
loans of national banks, which represent 
about one-half the banking resources of the 
country, increased approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 between March 5, 1917, about the 
time America entered the war, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1917. 

The bill, therefore, provides that any 
banker or bank that has loaned money to 
a corporation (in case its operations are 
compatible with the war purposes of the 
United States) may obtain advances from 
the War Finance Corporation on the secur- 
ity of loans made to such a borrower; or 
that in exceptional instances the Finance 
Corporation may exercize its discretion in 
making advances direct to the borrowing 
corporation. To provide funds for such pur- 
poses the War Finance Corporation has an 
authorized capital of $500,000,000, to be 
provided by the United States Government. 
In addition, the War Finance Corporation 
may issue up to $3,000,000,000 of its own 
bonds, to run not over five years. Such bonds 
may be offered and sold on the market and 
the proceeds will be available to use in loans 
to be made by the corporation. The pres- 
ent Liberty Bonds have, of course, been 
bought by millions of citizens all over the 
country. Yet it is believed that a different 
type of bond, like the one just described, 
which the War Finance Corporation has 


WORDS OF 


Soviet (So vyet)——Russian word for 
council or committee; used particularly 
just at present to denominate the councils 
of workingmen and soldiers who are con- 
trolling the actions of the Revolutionary 
Government. 


Ricut or ANGARY—The right of a belli- 
gerent to seize and apply to the purposes of 
war property of a neutral state in the ter- 
ritory of the belligerent. Such property 
must be restored at the conclusion of the 
war and indemnities paid for its use. This 
right was recently exercized by the United 
States when it seized the Dutch ships in 
American harbors. 

Amiens (A me en)—One of the chief 
manufacturing towns in northern France, 
situated on the Somme River. Its cathedral, 
which was built in the thirteenth century, 


power to issue, may also find a ready mar- 
ket with investors, even tho not an obliga- 
tion of the Government itself. Its attrac- 
tions will be its shorter maturity and pos- 
sibly higher interest rate. 

Another important feature of the meas- 
ure just passed is the power to aid savings 
banks and insurance companies which 
might otherwise find it necessary to raise 
large amounts of funds by the sale of se 
curities on a market already greatly de- 
prest. This clause and the pdints already 
set forth cover the essential purposes and 
proposed workings of the War Finance 
Corporation. The measure has been criti- 
cized as tending strongly toward inflation 
and creating what is tantamount to fiat 
money. While it is true that if the powers 
of the measure are unwisely and badly 
used an opening is afforded for undue in- 
flation, there is no reason to suppose that 
such unwise handling is likely. If we hesi- 
tated in war time to create measures grant- 
ing unusual and broad powers to the Gov- 
ernment we should hardly get anywhere. 
The fact is that, under this measure, the 
Federal Reserve Banks may rediscount for 
member banks paper secured by bonds of 
the War Finance Corporation. But, in the 
same way, they may now rediscount paper 
secured by Liberty Loan Bonds. It might 
therefore be charged that the inclusion of 
such a right as to Liberty Bonds was tan- 
tamount to authorizing fiat money to the 
extent of $5,800,000,000 ; this being the ap- 
proximate amount of Liberty Bonds out 
standing. But Mr. Warburg, of the Federai 
Reserve Board, has stated that only about 
$306,000,000 of Liberty Bonds have found 
their way into the Federal Reserve Bank« 
thruout the country. This is only about 5 
per cent of the amount of Liberty Bonds 
outstanding. 

Personally, therefore, I am not apprehen- 
sive that the working of the War Finan« 
Corporation will in itself result in exces- 
sive inflation. On the other hand, construc- 
tively the measure certainly provides the 
foundation on which to build up two high- 
ly necessary lines of activity. While it is 
essentially a war measure and one which 
in peace times we should adopt as reluc- 
tantly as we should price-fixing or ration 
ing of materials, the measure seems admir- 
ably designed to assist in solving the pri- 
mary questions before the American people 
today: How best to meet the critical in- 
vestment situation which we are now in. 
how most readily to maintain the country's 
prosperity; finally how best to utilize the 
full strength of our resources to beat 
Germany. 


THE WEEK 


is one of the show places of Europe. The 
town is at present the chief objective in the 
great German drive because it is the base 
of the English armies in France and be 
cause it is an important railroad center on 
the line from Paris to Calais. 


FERDINAND Focu (Fosh)—Chief in 
command of all of the armies of the Allies. 
He was born in the south of France on 
the Spanish border on October 2, 1851. He 
has been in the army since before the 
Franco-Prussian War, first as an artillery 
officer, later as a general in command. He 
is generally regarded as the man who saved 
the day under “Papa” Joffre in the battle 
of the Marne (September, 1914) and again 
in the first battle of Ypres (April, 1915) 
He is known in the Freneh army as “lr 
patron,” “the Boss.” 
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TORPEDOES, MINES AND 
MEN 


(Continued from page 129) 

each charged with T. N. TT. Two 
other mines were lashed close by to 
the deck. One of these “careless and ineffi- 
cient” officers ran back, at the risk of his 
life, to try and set the explosion gear of 
the mines at “safe.” But the stern sank 
before he could reach them. 

Eight minutes after the torpedo struck, 
she sank. But in that eight minutes—listen 
to what was done. First picture the scene, 
imagine the débris flying high in the air, 
the crash of falling masts, stupefying roar 
of successive explosions; the men lying 
dead and dying about the decks, some float- 
ing in the water; the pall of smoke and 
escaping steam! Now, what was done? The 
gun crews stood to their guns in readiness 
for a shot at the submarine. An auxiliary 
engine was rigged on to the lighting system 
and a wireless improvised in an effort to 
send out a low power S. O. S. The life rafts 
were launched—the boats, alas, were 
smashed. The splinter mats that protect the 
bridge from shrapnel fire, huge mattresses 
five feet square, were cut away and thrown 
overboard with the lifebuoys to uphold 
struggling swimmers. The effort to rig up a 
wireless failing for lack of time, the guns 
were repeatedly fired to attract attention. 
When she began to sink, her bows rose al- 
most perpendicularly while she twisted a 
half circle, but just before that the com- 
mander had run along the deck ordering 
everybody into the water. As she sank, he 
stepped off himself into the sea. 

While there, swimming for his life, 
shaken by the loss of his ship, stupified by 
the tremendous concussions and surrounded 
by his dead and drowning men, the habit 
of discipline was still so strong, his spirit 
so fine, that he took accurate note of the 
submarine when she popped up out of the 
water. Listen to this—from a man who 
could see, at that moment, nothing but slow 
drowning ahead: 

“The submarine approached within six 
hundred yards, picked up one _ survivor, 
then submerged again. It appeared to be 
between one hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred feet long. It carried a three inch gun 
forward of the conning tower and the peri- 
scopes were housed. Her general appear- 
ance was that of the U-51-56 class, but her 
conning tower was like those of the U-49 
class.” 

He says of his officers and men that 
“they were cool, calm and helpful to each 
other,” and the sequel proved it. Tho great- 
ly weakened by cold and exposure, one 
officer swam from one raft to another in 
an endeavor to equalize their weights. He 
died, poor fellow, during the night from 
cold and exposure, but the survivors all 
say of him: “He was game to the last.” A 
boatswain’s mate stripped off his own cloth- 
ing to try and warm his dying officer. At 
the risk of almost certain death, one ‘ine 
lad had stayed in the motor sailor boat till 
the ship sank trying to cast loose the lash- 
ings and get it off. If he had succeeded 
twenty more lives would have been saved, 
but his failure in no way dims the shining 
courage of his acs. 

Two officers and sixty-four men gave up 
their lives that night, but they have not 
died in vain. They had played their part in 
protecting the thousands of supply ships 
which our flotilla has convoyed in the last 
eight months. They helped to feed the starv- 
ing millions of Europe; to shove the war 
against the Hun. And they are not un- 
avenged. They had made their own settle- 
ment in full in the war with the sub- 
narines, 
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Price List 


- Per 1000 Calories 


_ Quaker Oats_____. 5¢ 
|; RR 49¢ 
Round Steak ___.35¢ 
Young Chicken $1.23 










What You Buy 
When You Buy Food 


First, you buy calories—the unit of nutrition. 
In Quaker Oats you get 1810 calories per pound. In meats, eggs, fish and 
chicken—average—you get 750 calories per pound. So Quaker Oats excels 
there by 141 per cent. 


You buy body-building elements and minerals. 
As a flesh builder Quaker Oats is almost the same as lean beef. In lime, 
phosphorus and iron it is vastly superior to beef. 

You buy palate-pleasing qualities. 
No other grain food which Nature gives us can match Quaker Oats in 
flavor. 

And you consider—or should--the cost. 
In Quaker Oats you get 1000 calories for five cents. In meats, eggs, fish 


and chicken—average—those 1000 calories cost 48 cents. That is almost 
ten times as much. 


Those are the overwhelming reasons for using more Quaker Oats. Make it your 


basic food. Make it the entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods to add flavor 
and save wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 


Quaker Oats won its world-wide su- We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


premacy by its exquisite flavor. It is That flavor makes oat foods doubly 
flaked from queen grains only—just the delightful. And it costs you no extra 
big, rich, luscious oats. price. Get it. 


Cost comparisons based on prices current at time of writing 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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Ask Your 
Dealer for the Victor 


It is Fireproof—Dust proof and Indestruc- 
tible—yet with a beautiful design and finish 
to harmonize with the finest surroundings. 
Rubber cushioned corners moulded into the 
steel prevent a possibility of scratching 
your furniture. 

Our Oak and Mahogany are true duplicates 
of the best wood finishes. 

The Victor is the best waste 
basket value in the world. 


Write for our Catalog 


Ask us to send you our booklet, 

“Furniture 
of Steel for 
Bank and 
Office.” It 
is yours for 
the asking. 





Metal 
Office 

Furniture 
Company 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 





Book direct from Japan. Abso- 

- lutely the latest and best book 

ofits kind. By Ohshima and 

Yokoyama, Professors of Ju-Jitsu in Kodokwan, Tokio. 
Teaches all the holds, breaks, defenses, throws, blows, 


tricks and secrets of this great art of selfdefense. Illus- 
trated with close to one hundred actual photographs. Learn 
to protect yourself. 300 pages. 7%x5% inches. Cloth 
bound. $2.70 postpaid. Send your order today. Money 


back if not satisfied. An ideal gift to your soldier boy. 
Tokio, Japan and U. §. Branch. 


RIKKO ARTCOMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 














KEEP OUT DUST & WIND 


Chamberlin Strips are an all-season money- 
saver. In warmer months they bar the dust, 
wind, soot, damp. Protect your furnishings. 
Prevent doors and windows sticking or 
rattling. In winter they repay their cost with- 
in 4 years by saving 1-5th to 2-Sths on fuel. 


GUARANTEED 10 YEARS—because only 


skilled mechanics from our factory 
Ceensheo ae permiteed | to install them— 
but outlast your bui 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


E STANDARD FOR 25 


We equip windows, doors, casementsor tran- 
soms—wood ormetal—in new or old 


book 

WRITE saratise cg esore in sour vicinity. 
‘CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit Mich. 











One of the vessel’s reports reads: “The 
sea was immediately covered with floating 
oil to the full size of a submarine, and a 
man’s body was seen by members of the 
crew.” 

The British Admiralty is very conserva- 
tive. It does not allow a “sinking” except 
on indisputable evidence. Now if a 
mine explodes above a submarine it sends 
her straight to the bottom and all that one 
sees is more or less oil. Oil reports show 
frequently in the sunken destroyer’s record, 
so we know that besides those credited to 
her, there were doubtless others. Like a 
good fighter, she wreaked her own ven- 
geance before she fell. Peace to her! Peace 
to the fine lads that lie with her at the 
bottom of the sea! 

Now for the other casualty. Here again 
imagine the actual conditions. Two inches 
of periscope, no larger than a floating beer 
bottle, suddenly emerge from a choppy sea 
half a mile away on the destroyer’s beam. 
An eagle’s vision could not find it. As in 
the other case, first warning comes from 
the torpedo, the lightning stroke of death, 
racing across the sea. There’s a yell from 
the lookout! The clang of the engine room 
bell! The vessel swings on her heel—too 
late! The torpedo .strikes astern in the 
after crew’s quarters. 

Fourteen men were down in that com- 
partment, which was practically blown 
away. One man’s feet were touching a 
frame that was fused by the intense heat 
engendered by the explosion. Looking at 
the mass of twisted wreckage, later, I could 
hardly believe it possible that any person 
could have come out of that compartment 
alive. Yet with the exception of a fractured 
ankle suffered by the one man, they all es- 
caped unhurt. Why? 

Because of one man’s sacrifice. On watch 
aft, he saw the torpedo heading straight 
for the stern where two depth mines, each 
charged with T. N. T., hung ready for use. 
He knew the compartment was full of men. 
He had seen a depth mine raise a column 
of water, yards wide, feet above the sea. 
He knew what they could do. It would have 
been quite easy for him to run forward to 
safety, but the sense of duty which rise in 
our race superior to the fear of death 
dominated the brave lad. Like the officer on 
the other sunken ship, he ran aft in a des- 
perate race with the torpedo to reach and 
set the mines at “‘safe.”” His hands were on 
them when the torpedo struck. He went up 
with them in the air, but that he had made 
them safe is proven by the fact that they 
did not explode till high above the deck. 

If this lad had been in the British navy, 
his wife, mother, sister or other surviving 
relative would have received the Victoria 
Cross his courage and sacrifice had earned. 
We have no such decoration. In place there- 
of, our editor, sitting in his warm office 
with his feet on a carpeted floor, uses the 
incident as a peg on which to hang his 
statement that “The Navy Falls Down.” 
Save the mark! 

Common justice calls for the’ statement 
that this vessel could not have been more 
skilfully handled. With all of her stern 
blown off above the propeller, one screw 
and her rudder gone, she kept going. She 
could only steam in slow circles. But cir- 
cling thus, like a wounded hawk, she turned 
such a hot fire on the submarine when it 
came up to deliver a finishing blow, that 
it dived again and scuttled like a scared 
crab from the dangerous vicinity. Great 
seamanship was shown in getting that ves- 
sel back to port, but it is a tale too long for 
my space. Sufficient that, combined with 
the gallantry displayed by the officers and 
crews of both vessels, the courage, fortitude 
and seamanship displayed by all, these 


casualties are raised to the ranks of 
achievements worthy to go down in the 
history of our navy. 

Surely we must expect casualties. Our 
officers and crews do. As one sailor lad put 

“We never know when we'll kick over 
a mine.” On the occasion that I went out 
with part of the fleet we maneuvered for 


——~ 


two hours in waters that we found out af- ' 


terward had just been mined by a submar- 
ine. All in the day’s work—and taken as 
such by the fellows who do it. And if they 


are willing to accept the risks; they to : 


whom a torpedoing or the “kicking over of 
a mine” means death, surely we landlubbers 
who live at home at ease ought to try and 
emulate their spirit. 

The ever present danger is, however, the 
least of the destroyer sailor’s troubles. He 
thinks more of the incessant hardships to 
which he is exposed. The vessels go out and 
stay out in all weathers, and let me tell 
you from experience that there is nothing 
in the way of motion. on earth at once so 
insidiously sickening and yet so violent as 
that of a destroyer in a heavy sea. Take 
the worst of the dizzy whirls and roller 
coaster plunges at Coney Island; add the 
violent pitching of a small yacht in a dead 
roll; throw in a stiff suggestion of a west- 
ern bronco’s best buck; mix all with a few 
individual shivers and shakes that are a 
destroyer’s very own; finally add the driv- 
ing force of fifteen thousand horse power 
engines thrusting this knife blade of ves- 
sels head on into huge seas, and you get a 
motion that will make a sailor sick who has 
been going to sea for thirty years. 

The boat on which I cruised was once 
out for nine days in a howling gale, and 
the chief executive officer gave me the fol- 
lowing description of it: “You could neither 
lie down, sit up, stand, walk nor sleep. 
I was thrown off the ward room transom 
eight times one night. She was going over 
on her beam ends at each roll, and every 
time I dropt almost plumb for twelve feet 
and hit the opposite locker. It was danger- 
ous. I might just as well have fallen down 
a well. I was so bruised, after a while, 
that I gave it up tho I was dying to sleep. 
There was nothing to do but hang on to a 
staunchion and stick it out. 

“By day, the seas were a wonderful sight. 
The boat would rear up under a charging 
wave and stand on her heel as it passed on 
with two-thirds of her length exposed. It 
was a wonder that she didn’t break her 
back. And when she fell—the thousand tons 
of her would strike the water a tremendous 
blow. She’d quiver like a shaken lance; 
tremble like a frightened horse for ten min- 
utes afterward. The waves were enormous; 
bases dark green, tips light jade against the 
sky and so clear that we could often see 
porpoises shooting thru like fish behind the 
plate glass of an aquarium. We couldn’t 
take any sights; had to run by dead reck- 
oning thru four and five knot tides. Often 
we were practically lost; had to hail a 
lightship to find out where we were at. 
We couldn’t even signal each other. We'd 
perhaps get a couple of letters from a de- 
stroyer only two,or three hundred yards 
away, then down she would go, even the 
tips of her masts out of sight in the trough 
of a wave. It made a fellow feel mighty 
small to be tucked away, like that, in a 
little crevice of that roaring ocean. After 
nine days of it we were completely ex- 
hausted.” 

Small wonder if they were! Nine days 
hanging on to a _ staunchion, unable to 
stand, sit down, eat, sleep? Nine days and 
nights with the vessel’s nose under water 
or away up in the clouds? In all that time 
never a bath, wash nor shave; usually half 
or wholly sea-sick? Yet, thru all, doing 
their duty as in the-mildest weather. 
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A son of mine happens to be on this par- 
ticular ship, and this is the description he 
gives of a more recent storm: “We were 
caught in a howling gale; the worst storm 
I ever saw in the eight years I have been 
to sea. The wind blew with a velocity of 
one hundred and ten miles an hour; the 
ocean was one huge, mountainous sea. Our 
decks were-swept clean of all movable ob- 
jects, tool chests, boats and so forth. All 
of the living compartments were flooded 
with water; everything was wet; and to 
make it worse, the thermometer dropt away 
below freezing point. For thirty-six hours 
we lay hove-to, riding it out, before we 
could go about our duty.” 

Some weather! Before the war it would 
have been considered impossible for a de- 
stroyer to live thru it. A commander who 
sent out a ship in a gale like that might 
have been court martialed for imperilling 
the lives of his officers and men. But now 
they go out and stay out as a matter of 
course; never even think of trying to come 
in. 
More comfortable, the fogs that drop a 
thick gray blanket over the seas are far 
more wearing on the nerves. Imagine half 
a dozen destroyers guarding a thirty-vessel 
convoy. At night a fog bank closes around 
them before they can scatter, and from an 
exact science, navigation degenerates into 
the blind groping of a blind navigator over 
blind seas. Not a commander in our fleet 
but has collected an assortment of night- 
mares in such weather to last him the rest 
of his life. Not a sailor that cannot relate 
hair-raising experiences such as this: 

“Out of the thick pea soup fog, a huge 
black freighter suddenly rose on our bows. 
As we swung on our heel with one screw 
reversed a destroyer came shooting at us 
from the opposite quarter. Avoiding her, 
we almost ran down another steamer. I tell 
you for a while gray hell was loose there on 
a black sea.” 

They have not always escaped, either. 
Fogs have caused casualties, but so far, 
thank God! no fatalities! Nevertheless 
their dangers, in summing up, our fleet’s 
work, have to be added to storm and tem- 
pest, mine and submarine. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the 
work of the destroyers at the present junc- 
ture is the most important of the war. 
While the European armies lock in a death 
grapple and the British and German fleets 
stand at “stalemate,” a decision is being 
fought out on the sea by the Allied de- 
stroyers and Hun submarines. For if the 
latter could cut off the stream of supply 
ships from neutral countries and American 
ports, the Allies would quickly be reduced 
to that point where Germany could claim, 
if not victory, at ‘least its equivalent, a 
draw. This is already perceived. It will be 
seen still more clearly when, the war over 
and the obscuring battle clouds swept away, 
the future historians sift the evidence and 
render their verdict. Be certain, in that day 
the American destroyer flotilla will receive 
full credit as one of the deciding factors 
in this greatest of wars. 

In the meantime let us spend no 
effort or time in foolish criticism. Our sail- 
ors are going every day to face fogs and 
storms, cold and frosts, imminent dangers 
of the seas. Among them, as I have said, is 
2 son of mine—perhaps one of yours; if 
not, then a relative or friend. Theirs the 
hardships and dangers; ours loyal support. 
In order that they may do their best, they 
must carry in their hearts the knowledge 
that the home folks stand stoutly behind 
them. In that case they won’t mind the 
hardships, the dangers. They will go out 
cheerfully with old Farragut’s watchword 
on their lips: “DAMN THE TORPE- 
DOES! GO AHEAD.” 


Better Industrial Housing 


HE use of inflammable material in the construction 

of workingmen’s houses is fast becoming an obsolete 

method. It has been proven that such homes are 
only temporary, and, while they last, a source of endless 
repairs and maintenance expense. 

In sharp contrast to the old-style workingmen’s 
villages, consisting of long monotonous rows of tumble- 
down shacks, are the present-day industrial developments. 

Permanent homes are being built on well-planned allot- 
wag Many of these homes are built of NATCO Hollow 

ile. 

With the use of NATCO these homes are fire-safe and 
weatherproof. 

NATCO needs no painting or repairs. 

The big units lay up rapidly in a wall, thus effecting 
quite a saving in labor. 

Our new Booklet on Industrial Housing (Bulletin 172) 
is just off the press. It contains photographs of several big 
NATCO developments together with floor-plans of a few 
houses. 

Send for your copy today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
_ 724 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Workingmen’s Houses, Bethlehem Steel Co. Ten rows of shacks, ten 1-room apartments to 
Sparrows Point, Maryland the row, are also provided as quarters for col- 


Architects: Bissel @® Sinkler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One of four cottage rows, 30' x 250', 10 apart- 
ments each, 6 rooms, stair hall and bath. 


In this development there are also 30 double 
houses, each having 6rooms, stair hall and bath, 


ored labor. 


Allthese houses are built of 8"x5"x 
12" Natco Hollow Tile furnished 
and erected by the National ‘ 
Fire Proofing Company. 
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Why Does God Permit Wars? 


Thousands ask themselves this question. As never before in 
our generation men and women seek light and guidance. 
Those who stay at home to watch, and ponder, and perhaps 
weep, long for an insight into the meaning of God’s will. 
We have need of all the comfort and help we can get. 

Endowed for that purpose, this Society offers to send you, without cost or obliga- 


tion other than 5 cents for mailing, Emanuel Swedenborg’s “Divine Providence”, 
a book that shows the way to a clearer understanding of God’s purposes. 


American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, Room 29, 3 W. 29th St, New York 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





you employees will appre- 


ciate an equipment of Du- 
rand Steel Lockers. 


You owe them a cleanly, 
sanitary, safe place for the 
protection of their clothing. 


Durand Steel Lockers are 
fireproof, practically indestruc- 
tible, andeasilycleaned. They 
will form a permanent asset 
to your plant, and will promote 
order and efficiency. 


Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel f«_ ctory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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Imperial Sanitary Rloor 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
eB oruew wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Leid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thiek— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Rallroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several practical colors, Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
956 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market to years. 
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EYES TO THE FRONT 


(Continued from page 132) 

have you been soldier enough to follow the 
meatless and wheatless program without a 
murmur and without a hitch, to lose money 
gladly when your heat was shut off, to ad- 
just yéur work to wartime conditions 
promptly and fully and never emit a growl? 
Have you, regarding the war, a militant 
morality? A straight spine is the mark of 
the man with his eyes to the front. 

7. The American soldier begins the day’s 
work at 5:30 o’clock, and to get up this 
early he has to go to bed the night before 
at 8:30 or 9:30 o’clock. That is, to do an 
hour’s more work in the morning he cuts 
out two or three hours of doing nothing at 
night. Reason? Body and brain work best 
in the early morning; sleep is most refresh- 
ing in the early night hours; heat and light 
are saved by going to bed early. When is 
your regular time for going to bed? Could 
you not make it an hour earlier during the 
war, save that much light and heat every 
evening, and devote an extra morning hour 
to regular war duty of some kind? The 
habit of early rising, apart from the war, 
is an aid to health, industry, optimism, 
alertness, decisiveness, care, thought, pro- 
gress. The man who greets the dawn gen- 
erally has eyes to the front. 

8. The American soldier wears a uniform 
which symbolizes economy, durability and 
purpose. The common people of England 
and France are choosing their garments 
with equal care. Yet our shops and stores 
are advertising the current styles and ex- 
cessive prices without regard to the univer- 
sal need for strict personal economy. A 
darned coat or a patched dress would be a 
good civilian uniform. Have you looked 
thru your stock of old clothes, old hats, old 
shoes, to see how many garments you 
could make decent for everyday use, by al- 
terations and repairs? This does not mean 
to close one’s fist on his pocketbook and 
buy nothing new. It does mean that the 
average person could and should buy only 
half as much new clothing during the war 
as he was accustomed to buy before. This 
is no time to finger the fashion plates. You 
can’t watch the styles and walk with your 
eyes to the front. 

9. The American soldier has been pro- 
vided with a complete change of habits. 
A habit, like a garment, must be cleansed 
frequently, and finally thrown away. When 
a man or a nation clings year after year to 
the same outfit of habits, the result is more 
shabbiness and spiritual decay. For a gen- 
eration we have buried ourselves in habits 
that weren’t clean and good even at the 
start—the habits of over-eating, over-dress- 
ing, over-talking, over-playing, under-sleep- 
ing, under-exercizing, under-thinking, un- 
der-giving, under-sacrificing, under-praying. 
So God sent a world storm to blow the tat- 
ters of custom away. The sooner we get 
hold of this fact and use it, the sooner the 
war will be over. How many of your old 
bad habits have you put off, how many per- 
fectly good new ones have you taken on? 
Every soldier in camp or trench has put 
off at least five old ones, taken on at least 
five new ones. Proud and straight in his 
fresh moral apparel, he marches with his 
eyes to the front. 

10. The Amcrican soldier puts his big job 
first. He is in such deadly earnest that 
everything outside beating the Germans 
looks too unimportant to consider. He plays 
well, but only that he may fight better. He 
enjoys his food, but he knows that every 
bill of fare is arranged for the maximum of 
nourishment, without regard to any fancy 
or whim of the palate. He reads much, but 
only books that are sound, clean, refreshing. 
He doesn’t give up a thing a healthy man 
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Own Your Own 


SUMMER HOME 
IN VERMONT 


The moderate cost of owning your own 
summer home among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont will be a revelation to 
| you. 

In Vermont there are thousands of | 
beauty spots, obtainable at very reason- | 
able cost—just waiting for you to mold 
them into your ideal summer home. Over 
one hundred Green Mountain peaks 
more than 2000 feet high; hundreds of 
| lakes and ponds in beautiful mountain 
settings. 


Let this State Bureau help you find 
yours. Free booklets, “Summer Homes 
in Vermont and Cottage Sites 
Farms for Sale,” by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Sec. of State | 
Publicity Department D 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 
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LFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
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illustrated booklet and rates. 
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pleasures are luxuries—how many are ne- 
cessities ? Cut out the luxury pleasures dur- 
ing the war. The big jobs, in winning the 
war, and in making the world over after 
the war, will go to the men strong enough 
to order their own lives by their own com- 
mand: Eyes to the front! 

11. The American soldier has real friends 
——comrades inspired with a holy zeal and 
high purpose in a common cause. He is 
twice the fighter, twice the man, for having 
their presence, faith, sympathy, bravery, 
skill, coéperation. Real friends are the peo- 
ple who are doing real things together. The 
war opens many new doors of acquaint- 
anceship. Look for them. Shed the artificial 
and superfluous, then you can walk more 
freely with your eyes to the front. 

12. The American soldier fights with his 
tongue. All his words are efficient war 
words. Do you waste time in foolish war|2 joy prices. Usually they cost double before 
speculation and argumentation—or do you reaching you. ‘ 
keep still and get busy doing your share to BO eye oy " now instead of waiting un- 
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of himself. He doesn’t allow his palate, or ELLIOTT NURSERY, 360 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
his purse, or his heart, or his tongue, or | =" 
his temperament, or his family feeling, or 
any other part of him to get away from 
his will power. He has overcome his native 
American desire for personal freedom. Have 
you a soldier’s command.of your physical, 
mental and spiritual forces? Have you 
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American Literature 


LTHO American writers are included 

in the “English Men of Letters” series 
and in Chambers’s “Cyclopedia of English 
Literature” and in the Tauchnitz “Collec- 
tion of British Authors,” they do not ap- 
pear in “The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,” which is, however, not to be re- 
gretted, for it affords the opportunity for 
a supplementary or companion series. 
This first volume covers the Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary and Early National 
periods. Two more volumes will complete 
the American work. It is under the editor- 
ship of Professors Trent, Erskine, Iberman 
and Van Doren, and sixteen authors have 
contributed chapters to this volume. Paul 
Elmer More, formerly literary editor of 
The Independent, takes the chapters on 
Edwards and Emerson. Irving is discussed 
by Major George Haven Putnam, one of 
the few men now living who has personal 
recollections of the author on whose head 
the hand of Washington rested in blessing; 
u chain of three linked lives that spans the 
nation’s existence. 

The most valuable, because the most 
distinctive, feature of the American 
History as of its British prototype is the 
inclusion of certain people of importance 
in their day whom we are apt to ignore be- 
cause their names rarely recur in conver- 
sation and current literature. The great 
mass of reading matter in any period is not 
supplied by those whom later ages value as 
classics. Yet a knowledge of this reading is 
necessary if we are to understand the cur- 
rent movements of thought. Consequently 
the chapters on the travelers and explorers 
of the coast and the hinterland, on the 
political and religious movements and on 
early newspapers and drama, are of excep- 
tional interest for they contain material 
never before brought together in such com- 
pact and convenient form. 

In a word The Cambridge History of 
American Literature does not fall behind 
the English Cambridge in either style or 
scholarship and that is as high praise as 
could be given to any work of this kind. 


The Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture. Vol. I. G. P. Putnam & Sons Co. $3.50. 


Women and War 


worthy companion to Miss Fraser’s 

Women and War Work, reviewed in 
The Independent of April 13, is American 
Women and the World War, by Ida Clyde 
Clarke, the story of how the women 
mobilized and organized. 

Soon after the declaration of war by 
Congress, the Council of National Defense 
appointed a committee of women of na- 
tional prominence to consider and advise 
how the assistance of American women 
might be made available in the prosecution 
of the war. It is indeed very unfortunate 
that this woman’s committee is merely 
advisory. It is capable, however, of much 
initiation and manipulation. 

Definite organization began upon receipt 
of a letter from Secretary Baker, when, 

The committee met in Washington in early 
May and formulated a tentative plan of organi- 
zation whith was approved by the Council of 
National Defense and immediately sent out to 
leading women in each of the forty-eight states. 
The plan proposed to coirdinate women’s or- 
ganizations and their working forces in order 


to enlist at once the greatest possible number in 
the service which the natidnal crisis demanded. 


One of the big results has been in 
the conservation of food and the increased 
garden production. 

Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack is responsible for 
the statement that the value of the crops raised 
on back yard lots is $350,000,000, and when 
asked as to what part women had in achieving 
this stupendous result, Mr. Pack said, “The 
women did it all.” 

Just what the untrained woman body can 
do under the leadership of the Red Cross 
division is here summed up: 

A memorandum of six weeks’ shippings in the 
fall of 1917 showed that women furnished 3,681,- 
895 surgical dressings; 1,517,076 pieces of hos- 
pital linen; 424,550 articles of patients’ cloth- 
ing; 301,563 articles of miscellaneous supplies ; 
240,621 knitted articles. And each six weeks 
brings in more workers than the last, better 
trained, every day learning more competent and 
less wasteful methods, and gradually increasing 
output. 

The book is an encyclopedia of what has 
been accomplished, what is being under- 
taken, what is being done in every state. 
Indeed, if you want to know anything about 
the work of the committee consult this book. 
Then you will read it cover to cover. 

American Women and the World War, by Ida 

Clyde Clarke. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


The Iron Ration 


are curious to know the effect of 
the war on every country and type of 
individual that comes within its sphere of 
influence, but our curiosity about its effect 
in the Central Empires, and on their peo- 
ples, is at once the deepest and the most 
unsatisfied. The author of this book has had 
unique opportunities of studying the physi- 
eal conditions and the psychology of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and to some ex- 
tent Turkey, and he has set forth his im- 
pressions clearly and vividly, and with an 
obvious effort after impartiality. 

This is “not an isolated case” of a Ger- 
man officer’s view of the war: 

““When war reaches the proportions it has 
today it ceases to be a military exercise. . 
The peoples of Europe are at one another’s 
throat today because one set of capitalists is 
afraid that it is to lose a part of its dividends 
to another. The only way we have of getting 
even with them is to turn socialist, and put the 
curb on our masters.” 

The author states that “the efficient organi- 
zation of the German governments is buncombe 
—rot pure and simple.” 

“So intense was (the) struggle for bread that 
men and women began to look upon all else in 
life as wholly secondary. A laxness in sex mat- 
ters ensued. . . Here I will say that war is 
highly detrimental to all classes of men and 
women. When human society is driven to realize 
that nothing in life counts when there is no 
food, intellectual progress ceases. . .” 

A large part of the book is devoted to the 
food problem, which is inevitable as it bulked 
ever larger to the German mind. Interviews 
are recorded with Czernin, Zimmermann, 
Tisza, Kuhlmann, the Sultan, and numer- 
ous generals and other representative peo- 
ple, giving remarkable sidelights on their 
viewpoint of matters which we have only 
seen from a very different angle. 


The Iron Ration, by George Abel Schreiner. 
Harper and Brothers, $2. 


The Artist Rubens 


T is not necessary to be an admirer of 

Rubens the artist to enjoy this story of 
his life and work. Eminently fitted as Louis 
Hourticq, Inspector of Fine Arts of the 
City of Paris, would be expected to prove 
himself in criticism and appreciation of the 
artist, it is surprizingly welcome to find 
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as well a most readable and human study 
of the man. 

Rubens had always a delightfully child- 
like nature, not such as we associate gen- 
erally with artists, and he was successful 
financially. He had so many orders that he 
kept several of his pupils busy painting pic- 
tures to which he would put a few finishing 
touches. And he did this quite frankly and 
ingenuously, but he was not so frank on 
the occasion of a trip to the Court of 
Madrid with pictures as gifts from the 
Duke of Mantua. 


The roads were broken up, ang the heavy 
baggage had to be left behind. When it had all 
been gotten together again new disaster was 
discovered. His paintings were partly rotted. 
Luckily the King was not there, and before his 
return everything was put in order. Rubens was 
resourceful. He retouched the injured paintings 
and replaced those hurt beyond repair by two 
pictures which he himself improvised. Every- 
thing turned out well. The King was delighted 
and the Duke of Lerma in ecstasy before the 
copies, which he took for originals. 

No man was ever more drunk with the 
poetry of the human animal, or has exprest in 
a more stirring way the beauty of material life,” 
Monsieur Hourticq says of him, and he points to 
the abandoned joy that is shown in his treat- 
ment of a hunting scene where “all the contor- 
tions of rage and fear and suffering might be 
savagely intermingled.” 

There are more or less authentic anecdotes 
about how Rubens profited by menageries that 
passed thru Antwerp. In his own house he kept 
dogs, great solidly built Danes and little curled 
poodles, whom he allowed to assist at the most 
solemn events in history; in the garden lived 
the peacocks who always escorted his Junos, and 
even those of Van Dyck, two heavy beasts, one 
a bright bay and the other a dapper gray. In 
Rubens’s work Pegasus himself was painted from 
nature. 


Rubens: The Story of His Life and Work, by 
Louis Hourticq. Duffield & Co. $2.25. 


Economics and Sociology 


Volume 27 of The American Nation, 
National Progress 1907-1917, by Frederic 
A. Ogg, an authoritative and compact his- 
tory of the decade beginning in the middle 
of Roosevelt’s second term. Harpers, $2.) 

Theories of Social Progress, by Arthur 
J. Todd, is a critical study of the attempts 
to formulate the conditions of human pro- 
gress. The book is admirably adapted for 
supplementary textbook use to the student 
of sociology. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 


Principles of American Diplomacy, by 
John Bassett Moore, shows what American 
diplomacy has actually meant—its special 
significance and the character and extent 
of its influence. Many references and docu- 
ments have been added and it contains a 
full presentation of American foreign pol- 
icy. A comprehensive exposition in a con- 
venient manual, designed both for the stu- 
dent and general reader, (Harper’s, $2.) 


Fiction in Brief 


Tue Roap THat Lep Home, by Will E. Inger- 
soll. (Harpers, $1.35). Story of a romantic life 
in the western wheatland. 

His DAUGHTER, by Gouverneur Morris. (Scrib- 
ners, $1.35). Story of an American whose nature 
is refined in the fire of war. 

GUNNER Depew, by A. N. Depew. (Reilly & 
Britton, $1.50). Exciting story of what the au- 
thor did and saw in two years of fighting. 

GerTIE Swartz, by Helen R. Martin. (Double- 
day Page, $1.40). The struggles of a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch family in the conflict between labor 
and capital. 

Boy Woopsurn, by Alfred Ollivant. (Double- 
day Page, $1.40). Story of a girl who lived 
among rough men as a shining star of character 
and charm. 

CoveRED WITH Mup AND Gtory, by Georges 
Lafond. (Small, Maynard, $1.50). A _ collection 
of actual occurrences with a machine gun com- 
pany in action. 

THE BiocRAPHY OF A MILLION DOLLARS, by 
George Kibbe Turner. (Little Brown, $1.50). A 
romance of business that grips the reader to a 
satisfactory finale. | 

AN ORKNEY Mai, by Amelia E. Barr. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.50). Two girls see their lovers go off to 
war. Contrast in character and reaction makes 
the theme of the novel. 

SUNSHINE BecGars, by Sidney McCall. (Little 
Brown, $1.50). Story of how a poverty stricken 
family instilled a little Italian art into a narrow, 
conventional American community. 





This name makes “A.B.A.” Cheques recognized the world 
over as the safest form of travel money- 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, be- 
cause they bear the approval of an Association composed of 
17,000 of the strongest American banks. Hotels, railroad 
and steamship companies and the best merchants accept 
“A. B.A.” Cheques readily, and 50,000 banks cash them 
without exchange. 


The only identification needed is the countersignature of 


the owner in the presence of the person accepting an 
“A. B. A.’’ Cheque. 


Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet 
supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information as to 
where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


“A. B.A.” Zeke Cheques 














A NOTED AND CHARMING ESTATE 


The Estate instructs immediate sale of this 
delightful Old Dutch Colonial house in 
Bergen County. Half way between Ridge- 
wood and Westwood. Ten minutes by 
motor from Arcola Golf Club. Estate com- 
prises 18 acres of beautiful, high, rolling land 
with a pretty brook flowing through it. The 
particularly charming house, built mainly of 
cut brownstone, is on an attractive knoll, 
insuring good breezes; abundant lawns, great 
variety of fine shade. Thirteen rooms which 
are spacious and beautifully decorated. Large 
barn. Three bathrooms (Mott fixtures), 
steam heat, electric light. Less than 15 miles 
from New York City, via all good auto road; 
seven minutes from two good towns. This 
is a rare opportunity at a tempting price. 


ALLABOUGH & SON Woolworth Building, New York City 
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MOST PEOPLE 


CAN MAKE 


MONEY, EVERY- 
ONE CAN SPEC- 
ULATE, BUT FEW 
PEOPLE HAVE 
THE FACULTY 
OF INVESTING 
WISELY 


—to those who are in 
the habit of subsian- 
tiating their invest- 
ment selections with 
a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of 
the subject, we are 
making a very attrac- 
tive 


Special Offer 


We shall be very glad 
to send particulars if 
you will sign and re- 
turn this advertise- 
ment. 





The Investment Weekly 
42 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Get Cash ,“:. Real Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex Piens will show you 
how. No commission to pay. Valuable information FREE. 
SIMPLEX, Dept. 103 1123 Broadway, New York 


T YP P Ee. Wi! R ITERS 
$25 to $50 

on atede't +r the —_. Poa ws Process."" 

Sold for low cash—insta gs or rented. Rental 

applies on purchase price. Write for full details 


and guarantee. Free trial. 
¥ Dept. 667, Chicago 





OUNG TYPEWRITER Co. 








DIVIDENDS 


WELLS FARCO & COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable April 20th, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 8th, 1918. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. ©, H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, April 4, 1918. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


ANUFACTURING C 


A Pana of one and coma ota per cent. 
(87% cents per share) om the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending March 31, 
1918, will be paid April 30, 1918, to stockholders 
of record as of April 4, 1918. 

. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

“New York, March 27, 1918. 











THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, April 10, 1918. 

A -Dividesd of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 

($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock  . this 

Company has been declared payable May 1, 1618, 

at the office of the Treasurer, to stoc kholders of 

record at the close of business April 13, 1918. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 
SAVE LABOR, TIME AND EXPENSE 


Our free Check List may hel - 
pectedly. Write. for it. 3 a 


INDEPENDENT EFFI 
119 West 40th Street Now York City 





























HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Patriotism and +4 alty 
Write a précis of — Wilson’s Mes- 
sage: Our Utmost Sacririce. How does the 
spirit of the message differ from the spirit 
of German statements? Write a paragraph 
of contrast on the professions of German 
civilians and the acts of German military 
forces. Write a paragraph of negative state- 
ment on the acts of the German Govern- 
ment. Write an exposition on “An Empire 
of Force, and an Empire of Gain.” What is 
the effect of the last paragraph? Write a 
paragraph on “The Character of President 
Wilson as Seen in His Message.” Write a 
paragraph on “‘The Greatness of the Amer- 
ican People as Seen in the President’s Mes- 
sage.” 
Memorize the last paragraph of the Presi- 
dent’s Message, and recite it with proper 
emphasis. 
Give an oral explanation of what is meant 
by a “‘new democracy.” Write two contrast- 
ing paragraphs, one on class struggle, the 
other on codperation. Write a paragraph of 
cause and effect on the theme: “All citizens 
should contribute something to the welfare 
of the state.”” Write a paragraph of specific 
instance on: Ideal Relations Between the 
Management of Industry and the Workers. 
Show how Herman Whitaker employs nar- 
ration as a means of emphasis in TOoORPE- 
DOES, MINES AND MEN. Write an argument 
in favor of an American decoration similar 
to the Victoria Cross, Point out examples 
of descriptive narration in TorPEDoES, MINES 
AND MEN. Write a spirited oration on “The 
American Sailor of Today.” Tell orally any 
of the incidents narrated by Mr. Whitaker. 
Write an original story of “a dyspeptic city 
clerk” who was “remade into a vigorous 
animal,” as suggested in the first sentence 
of MEN Twice Born. Write two companion 
paragraphs in which you show two ways in 
which the title, ‘Men Twice Born,” may be 
interpreted. Write a paragraph of specific 
instance on the “rebirth” of a wounded man, 
Give a talk in which you show what char- 
acteristics of modern civilization are illus- 
trated by the work of rehabilitation. 
Select at least ten epigrams from Eyes To 
THE Front! Write a paragraph of cause and 
effect on the theme: “The Germans are 
more afraid of American soldiers than of 
any other soldiers.” Sum up the advantages 
that a soldier has that a civilian does not 
have. Explain orally how a civilian may 
obtain the health advantages of a soldier in 
training. Explain the advantage of working 
hard “for a huge altruistic purpose.” Ex- 
plain the advantage of “having no time in 
which to loaf.” Give a talk on the advan- 
tage of team work; of discipline; of early 
rising; of plain clothing. Give a talk on 
“The Necessity of Putting a Big Job First.”’ 
Write an outline of Eyes To THE FRONT! 
What principle of arrangement does the au- 
thor follow? 
The News of the Week. 
Give a talk in which you explain the pur- 
pose and the nature of the Overman bill. 
Explain in a four minute speech, as if at a 
meeting of farm owners, what is meant by 
the Federal Farm Loan System. Write a de- 
scriptive narration of the interview between 
General Smuts and Count Mensdorff. Ex- 
plain to your classmates what is meant by 
“The Question of Alsace-Lorraine,” men- 
tioned in the AusTRO-FRENCH PEACE PARLEY. 
Tell orally what events of importance have 
recently occurred in the Far East. Give a 
short but clear explanation of the recent 
events on the Western Front, using a black- 
board diagram as an aid. 
Special Articles. 
Read THe Susmercep Years. Write a sym- 
pathetic composition on the work of a 
mother. Explain what is meant by “sub- 
merged years.”” Write a composition in 
which you show how you can repay your 
mother for “‘the submerged years.” Write a 
paragraph in which you develop the topic: 
“God could not be everywhere, so He sent 
us mothers.” What is the purpose of the 
writer of THE SuBMERGED YEARS? 
Summarize, from WHY THE FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND FAIL, the common reasons for failure. 
Write an editorial article for your school 
paper explaining why many students fail in 
por work, Follow the plan of Mr, Keir’s 
icle. 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


I. 
1. 
2. 


vil. 


1, 


NEW YORK CITY 

The President’s Message—“‘Our Utmost 
Sacrifice.” 
“The nation is awake.” What are the evi- 
dences of this? 
“I have sought to learn the objects Ger- 
many has in this war from the mouths of 
her own spokesmen,” etc. What has the 
President found out? 
“We have ourselves proposed no injustice, 
no aggression.” Make this sentence a topic 
for the statement of our war aims. 
“What then are we to do?” Answer Se 
President’s question in your own wo 
The Story of the Week. 
Arrange the news items discussed this week 
in two groups under the following headings: 
(a) Domestic News, (b) Foreign News. 
Rearrange them under the following head- 
ings: (a) Congress at Work, (b) Organiz- 
ing Industry for War, (c) Our Food Prob- 
lem, (d) Progress of the War, (e) Peace 
Negotiations. 
Answer the following questions: (a) What 
is the most important subject before Con- 
gress at present? (b) What is our most im- 
portant war problem? (c) What will be the 
probable result of the landing of the Jap- 
anese and the English in Siberia? (d) Why 
have Lleyd George’s proposals concerning 
Ireland raised such a storm of protests? 

The Minor Nationalities—‘The Duties 
of Little Nations.” 

“Agents of Bulgaria, Lithuania, the Ukraine 
and other long oppressed people have a de- 
plorable habit of taking for granted the 
right to throw their strength to the highest 
bidder regardless of the purposes for which 
that strength may be used.” Give several 
instances in history to substantiate this 
statement. 

“No national cause in human history has 
attracted more widespread sympathy than 
the Irish, and upon that sympathy has been 
built a mighty structure of reforms which 
at last is culminating in the shining prom- 
ise of Home Rule.” Review the important 
= in Ireland’s struggle toward Home 

ule, 

The Duties of Civilians—‘Eyes to the 
Front!’ 

“We have no civilian army.” “We are most 
handicapped by freedom.”’ These two state- 
ments are paradoxes. Explain the signifi- 
cance of each. 

Pick out one or more similar paradoxes in 
the article. Why does the author present his 
opinions in this form? 

Study three or four of the “fifteen facts.’” 
Discuss them from the point of view of your 
own life. - 

A New Industrial Program—“The New 

Democracy.” 

Show how “differences in birth, in educa- 
tion, and in economic opportunity have in- 
terfered with our ideal.” 

“The new racy will be established thru 
coéperation rather than thru class strug- 
gle.” What does this mean? 

Explain the paragraph which begins: “For 
more than a hundred years we have been 
busy in this country,” etc. 

How do we know “that in England and _in 
this country we are approaching a 

of real industrial democracy”? 

War Time Finance—‘Mobilizing Amer- 
ican Money.” 

What relation have the facts in this article 
to war time taxation and war time govern- 
ment loans? 

“The workings of the corporation, if suc- 
cessful, should prove a great stabilizer,” etc. 
Show just how this will be true. 

Show how American private financial . his- 
tory has passed thru three stages during the 
past five or six years. 

How does the War Finance Corporation act 
afford an opening for undue inflation? Why 
is there no reason to suppose that such in- 
flation will occur? 

Problems of Business Organization— 
“Why the Fifteen Thousand Fail.” 
Explain each of the “eight diseases that 
are fatal to business.” 

Distinguish between “inexperience,” “un- 
wise use of capital” and “poor accounting” 
as causes of failure in business. 

Look up the word “‘nepotism” in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. What is the significance of 
the word as used in this article? 

Discuss one or more examples of poor loca- 
tion or of good location which come within 
your own knowledge. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! 
dison Sims of Seattle. 


Mr. Ad- 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and _ telephone 
number?’ Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


SESSA SES 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 
azine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 
Which seem so miraculous when I do 
them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 


a really poor memory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?’ 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in forty- 
eight states to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 


That first lesson stuck. 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years is president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the fa- 
mous fire extinguisher : 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the study of this most fas- 
cinating subject. Usually these courses in- 
volve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as epsy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
“seared stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t 
sure. I couldn’t remember what I wanted 
to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the in- 
stant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 


And so did 


man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“IT must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has: a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of prac- 
tice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 100% in a week and 
1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will 
be enormous. 


VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after its receipt or send 
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